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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES. 
CHAPTER IX. 

How Procopius came by his Brittia as distinct 
from Brettania is not quite clear, but that the 
single island was sometimes prodigiously multi- 
plied by geographers of a later date and that 
Thanet was regarded by them as one of a large 
archipelago is perfectly evident. The tractate 
‘De Imagine Mundi,’ printed among the works 
of St. Anselm, is usually, so says Bellarmine, at- 
tributed to Honorius Inclusus—an alias, I take 
it, of a certain Honorius the Solitary, a Bur- 
gundian ecclesiastic of the twelfth century. Who- 


ping from Lethe :— 

“Over against Hispania towards the West are these 
islands in the Ocean Britania, Anglia, Hibernia, 
Athanatis, the soil of which carried into any part of the 
world is fatal to serpents, Also the islands in whic h the 
solstice takes place, the twenty-three Orchades, Scotia, 


Tile, where the trees never shed their leaves, and in | 


which, for six monthe—of summer to wit—it is con- 
tinual day, in the six winter months continual night 
Beyond this to the north is the icy sea and perpetual 
frost."’* 


5 verso. My edition has no name, date, nor place, but 
the tractate, 1 believe, is printed in the ‘Acta Sancto- 
Tum’ and elsewhere, 


As a matter of fact, in the time of Procopius, 
and for many years later, the marked difference 
in race and language between the peoples of Kent 
and Cornwall might very easily lead travellers 
unacquainted with the intermediate coast into the 
belief that Britain was two separate islands, 
Whether this was the origin of Procopius’s dis- 
tinction, or whether, as is not impossible, Thanet 
may once have been known as Brittia ; or, lastly, 
whether a tertium quid may not be more likely 
than either, Ido not pretend to decide. , 

At any rate, Procopius is not the only author 
who mentions an Island of Souls near Britain. In 
Plutarch’s dialogue ‘On the Cessation of Oracles’ 
—a quarry largely exploited by the poets, but still 
unexhausted—a certain Demetrius “the Gram- 
marian” is introduced as being then on his way 
home to Tarsus from Britain, around which, he 
reports, ‘‘are many deserts of islands scattered, 
some of which are named after superior spirits 
daimones) and heroes.” It does not appear what 
islands are here referred to, but the Scillies per- 
haps have a better claim than any other group. 
[here is one island, however, apparently quite 
apart from these, as it is the subject of a special 
mention, in which Kronos is said to be imprisoned 
asleep by Briareus, ‘‘ who cunningly made sleep 
answer the purpose of fetters,” many superior spirits 
also having been relegated thither to accompany and 
wait upon him. This story, in another of Plutarch’s 
dialogues, ‘ Oa the Face of the Moon,’ is put into 


| the mouth of Sylla, but in Sylla’s version it is 
| Zeus, and not Briareus, who makes sleep answer 


the purpose of fetters for binding Kronos, while a 
number of new details are added to the tradition. 
The briefer account, however, distinctly states one 
fact not at all clearly deducible from the longer 
—that the prison of Saturn is situated in one of 
the islands round the British coast, a fact which 
seems to have been very generally overlooked. 
This island, according to the expanded version of 


| the story, was one of the holy places of a cult the 


votaries of which held certain very noteworthy 
theories with regard to death. Man, they taught, 


| is a temporary combination of body, intellect, and 


ever the author may have been, here he is, drip- | soul. When the body dies the soul and intellect 


still remain united for a time and dwell in the 
region between the earth and the moon, the 
wicked suffering some portion of the punishment 
due to their sins, and the virtuous undergoing a 
more or less painful purification from the taint of 
the flesh. In this second life, however, the case 
of the wicked is not hopeless nor that of the 
virtuous finally assured. The former may still 
repent and the latter prove backsliders under 


| novel temptations. What happens in these ex- 


a |ceptional instances is not very clear, but, as a 
* Opusc. Beati Anselmi: ‘De Im, Mundi,’ fol. 1. | E 7 : : 


general rule, after a protracted interval, the in- 
tellect is gently severed from the soul, and the 
latter goes finally up to the moon for bliss or bale, 
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the Elysian fields being situate on the far | 


side of the moon, and those of Persephone 
on the side towards the earth, De Bello- 


guet* suggests that we have here a fragment of | 





corded is a certain Tydain—“ Tydain Tad Awen,” 
Tydain the Father of Poetic Inspiration. Who is 
he? Modern Celtic scholarship has destroyed 
many of our early idols, and of late years dire has 


the teaching of the ancient Gallic bards,t and the | been the persecution which has visited the Bards 


Pythagorean cast of the doctrine seems conclusive | and Ovates and Druids. 
Socrates, in the ‘ Phzedrus,’ talks a | extermination, severe as those of Claudius, have 


on the point. 
good deal of Pythagorean nonsense to the same 
effect, and that the bards of Gaul had adopted 
several of the most distinctive tenets of Pytha- 
goras is clearly stated by Diodorus about the 
beginning of the Christian era, and by Ammianus 
Marcellinus about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury.t The latter, indeed, mentions that they 
were “ bound together in collegiate brotherhoods 
according to the ordinance of Pythagoras,” and it 
is just such a brotherhood that Plutarch connects 
with this particular island off the British coast.§ 
At what date and from whom the Welsh adoptea 
the triadic form which distinguishes so much of 
their early literature, together with much of the 
highly speculative philosophy contained in certain 
of the triads, is a matter on which I am not com- 
petent to express any opinion ; but that both owe 
their origin to the teaching of the Pythagoreans, old 
or new, is, I fancy, unquestionable. The “ Roll 
of Tradition and Chronology” and the “ Voice 
Conventional of the Bards of Britain ”|| are appa- 
rently eighteenth century redactions of certain 
earlier bardic institutes, but their Pythagorean 
stamp is unmistakable. From end to end, al- 
though the influence of Christianity may have led 
to the omission or modification of certain tenets, 
all that is given in the way of dogmatic teaching 
is as distinctively non-Christian as it is distinctively 
Pythagorean. Any question, moreover, as to the 
general genuineness or authenticity of the tradi- 
tions recorded, or any suspicion suggested by the 
lateness of the document, is effectually disposed of 
by the consideration that at the time the document 
was compiled there was no living scholar—not to 
say Welsh scholar—who could have evolved from 
any traditions other than Welsh any summary of 
Pythagorean teaching so closely in accordance 
with all the little we even now really know of it 
from other sources. 

Now in this Roll and elsewhere in Welsh tradi- 
tion the principal personage whose deeds are re- 





* « Ethn. Gaul’: “ Le Génie Gaulois,” p. 181, 

t+ A modern English bard still holds fast to the doc- 
trine that the earthward face of the moon is the scene 
of the tortures of the damned. See the lines to the moon 
by Mr. M. F. Tupper quoted in Tylor’s ‘ Prim. Cult.,’ 
vol, ii. p. 64. 

t Diod. Sic., ‘B. H.,’ v. 28; Wess., p. 352; Amm. 
Mar., xv.c. 10, Cf. also the anecdote related in Mela., 
ii, 3; Val. Max., ii, 6, 10. 

§ These colleges or monasteries are mentioned also in | 
Justin, Ixx.; Agellius, i. 9; and towards the end of | 
book ii. of St. Jerome against Rufinus. 





|| Iolo MSS., p, 424 et sqy. 


Sentences of exile and 


gone forth against all those elderly sacerdotal 
gentlemen with long beards but heterodox ton- 
sures of whom our childhood wont to hear, who 
painted themselves blue with woad previous to 
amputating with golden sickles the sacred mistle- 
toe from the still more sacred oak-trees which in 
the pre-scientific period still overshadowed Stone- 
henge and Avebury. “There is no evidence,” 
says Prof. Rhys—and he, of all men, ought to know 
—“ that druidism was ever the religion of any Bry- 
thonic people.”* But who is Tydain Tad Awen ?} 
As a general proposition I quite agree with Prof. 
Rhys’s deliverance on the subject of ‘‘ druidism.” 
I do not, however, entertain the least doubt in my 
own mind that druidism, wherever it appears in 
history, is more or less closely connected with 
Pythagorism, or that it was from Pythagorism that 
Tydain Tad Awen crept into Welsh tradition, 
either directly through the teaching of Pythagorean 
colleges among the progenitors of the Welsh, or 
indirectly through their contact with a people who 
had derived their religion from a Pythagorean 
source. Who, then, is he? I turn to Mr. Wil- 
liams’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Welsh: 
men,’ and I find that Tydain was a contemporary 
of Prydain, the son of Aedd Mawr. 

“He is said to have exercised his meditation and 
reason on the best mode of framing stringent institutes 
for general sciences and the divinely communicated 
principle of poetic genius ; and he presented his regula- 
tions to the consideration of other erudite persons of the 
Cimbric nation, who testified their unqualified adoption 
of them,’ 

I find, further, that he is ranked with Hu Gadarn 
and Dyvnwal Moelmud as one of “the three prime 
artificers, because he reduced to order and system 
the means of recording and preserving memorials 
and vocal song, and out of that system were in- 
vented the regular privileges and systems of bards 
and bardism.” After debiting sundry other triads, 
Mr. Williams calmly proceeds : ‘‘ Tydain by some 
antiquaries is identified with Titan, or Apollo.” 
And this somewbat startling identification of our 
“eminent Welshman” I venture to believe will 
not be overthrown or even shaken by any sacti- 
legious hand of modern iconoclasm. It is 2s 
impossible to deny the Pythagorean character of 
the documents in which Tydain appears in Welsh 
tradition as to deny that Apollo was connected 
in a close and peculiar manner with the Pytha- 
gorean system. On the other hand, it seems to 
me that the identification throws a much-needed 


* ‘Celtic Britain,’ p. 69, 
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light on the “orgies” reported by sundry ancient | powers of nature under certain circumstances, yet 
authors as being held in more than one of the | the devil could not accomplish it. 
islands off the British and Gallic coasts,* as well P. 61, 13, “ Ghosts.”—The belief that these are 
as on that mystic and intangible person the| the souls of the departed the author condemns, 
Hyperborean Apollo, whom not a few of the an- | ‘ Pseud. Epid.,’ i. 10. 
cients seem significantly to have confounded with P. 67, 27, “ Aison’s bath.”—The reference is 
Pythagoras himself. Brotuer Fasian. omitted (Ovid, ‘ Metam.,’ vii. 162-293). In 
(To be continued.) ‘Pseud. Epid.,’ i. 6, the author rationalizes this 

into a hair-dye. 

». 70, 13.—To be understood as by Wilkin. , 
NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES IN SIR THOMAS PL 75, 3.—A vindication of “ Euripides as a 

BROWNE'S ‘RELIGIO MEDICI,’ &c., WITH | religious teacher” has been offered by Canon West- 

REFERENCE TO THE RECENT EDITION BY | cott, Contemporary Review, April, 1884. 

DR. GREENHILL. | 9. 84, 13,“ There might have been one Limbo 
. 102, 182, 243; xi. 421, 517; xii, 95.) left for these.”—This remark is strange, because it 
is for “ these ” that Limbo was left, as mentioned 
the same as in p. 23, 1. 12, viz., “to see in a re- by the author in : Hydriotaphia,’ ~— iv.—Dante 
rate page sen Aad lai aaaa only makes one limbo, “ D’infanti e di femmine 

poe di viri” (‘ Inf.,’ iv. 30). 

P. 12, 12. “* Fall upon”=have recourse to. Cf. | © ‘ m™,. b a. =. =—T 
‘Psend. Epid..’ i. 11 ’ 88, ed. Bobn), “some, un- | - P. 89, 9, “ The last man.” —Cf. ‘ Pseud. Epid., 
willin t bal Rocetbe een manie a. ’ 5 (p. 38, ed. Bohn), “ Ultimus bonorum will not 

v 0 1 f e ”» . r, 4 

: ss Dennen “Blas ®._ te is excuse ws man.” See p. 150, 13. 

P. 14, 1, “ Proper Poles.”—Not referring to the P. 92, 8, “ Constellated.”— Cf. ‘ Pseud. Epid.,’ 
magnetic pole, but to the poles of the inferior 


(See 6% Ss. v 


P. 10, ]. 27, “ Asquint."—Is the meaning here 


hict ily differ f th f th i. 5 (p. 38, ed. Bohn), “ Great constitutions, and 
8 ree q . sever: ra 
ee ee ee en ee ow le a on constellated unto knowledge, do no- 
‘great wheel” or “ primum mobile. hi ‘il th Jo all.” ' 
a: ow . p . » thing till they out-do all. 
P, 36, 3, ‘“‘ Denying Providence no Atheism.”— ek 8h 6 Mie ; - «me 
hs Siem Wahl FE. te he gaan the anak & denial P. 98, 17, “Party”=person. Cf. ‘ Pseud. 
en — + a ? ab He ter Atheis “” wr Epid.,’ i. 8 (2), “[Ctesias] is seldom mentioned 
> a ‘ concary aa ecueuve es *| without a derogatory parenthesis,” 
y a 
San ees ' P. 99, 18, “No reproach to the scandal of a 
D 2g TQ «F F " . a = - . 
P. 38, 19, “The World —_ in all 4 sea story,” t.¢., comparable to. Cf. supra, p. 69, 20, 


sons.” — So in ‘ Pseud. Epid.,’ 2. T : . 
“There is no torture to the rack of a disease. 
P. 42, 8, “A work too hard for the teeth of Ther to hi adie 
. » > on rere is no woe to his correctio 
time. Cf 7 seud. Epid.,’ i > 10, ad fin., This is Nor, to his service, no such joy on earth. 
a stone ba big for Satan’s mouth. ‘Two Gent. of V.,’ II. iv, 
P. 56, 6, “ Running on ” = combining or uniting ; P. 101, 11, “ Trajection of a sensible species.” = 
= , , A - ° 
“ee 97, Beyond the first moveable,” i.¢ See note on p. 78, 22 (6% 8. xi. 421). 
. 56, 2 8 a ‘ . : ” . ‘ 
. 56, 37; y ; “9! — P. 104, 9, “ Duality of souls.”—See note on p. 21, 
outside the material creation. See note on p. 116, 4 29 (6" S, xi. 421). 
sth OC i 29 
(6S. xi. 422). P.109, 9,“ A whole Sphere above me.”—Allud- 


P. 56, antep., “ Extract from” =set aside.— The ing to the old geocentric system, in which the 
notions, or qualities, to be retained are to be spheres were numbered outwards and upwards 
abstracted from those which are to be rejected, in| from the earth. But if the sun be the centre, 
this instance “corpulency.” It need not be | then the spheres must be numbered from him, and 
doubted that the text is correct. Cf. “separate | tng earth is “above the sun,” infra, p. 123, 16. 
from,” p. 143, 29. z «| Cf. ‘ Pseud. Epid.,’ i. 3, sub fin., “ Their condition 

P. 59, 21, “Deny that the Soul,” &e., i.e, “I | sn4 fortunes may place them many spheres above 
cannot assert that the soul is in all acceptions in- the multitude.” 





Sas ” > sti 4 9 e e 
~ gern rey - “Tec devil] * wes P. 12% , 18, ; That snow is black,” v - al 
4 a _ > ’ |goras. ‘ Pseud. Epid.,’ i. 11 (p. 91, ed. Bohn). 
1 | goras, pid., p. 91, 
— —— —— peng nna . ve | P. 120, 19, “ That the earth moves,” —See for 
= = oo oo rp y can scarce deny to %¢ | the author's view of this question ‘ Pseud. Epid., 
above the power of nature, nor (upon a requisite |; 5 


predisposition) beyond the efficacy of the Sun % P. 123. 17. “Above the Sun.”—See note on 
(yet he could not do it); t., philosophy can | 100, 9 9, ; ; 
hardly affirm that such a conversion is beyond the P- Letter to a Friend. 


gpengpon ‘N. H.’ *\: Giecbe. Bel "| P, 128, 1, “Secret Intimation of the death of a 
Cf Pliny, {..’ xxii. 1(2); Strabo H)) : | friend.”.— What earlier mentions are there of such ? 


277; Dionys., * Perieg.,’ v. 233 et sqo.; ABlian., ‘ V. ry - 
ii, 2,26; Dig. Laert, viii. 13; Festus Avienus, ‘ Desc. | P. 129, 27, “ Portugal,” &e. — Are there other 
Orb,,’ ¢. 745 et ayy.; lambl., 8, 91, 141. | mentions of the “ malevolence ” of these places? 
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P. 132, 20, “The fixed Stars have made a 
revolution.”—The revolution of the eighth sphere 
was computed by some to take 7,000 years, which 
is probably the period here intended. So in Du 
Bartas, lst Week, 4th Day (p. 34, Sylvester, ed. 
1641). 

P. 134, 24, “* At first eye.”—Cf. ‘ Pseud. Epid.,’ 
i. 5, init., “‘Credulity, or a believing at first ear 
what is delivered.” 

P. 140, 14, ‘‘ Feminine exposition.” —Cf. ‘ Pseud. 
Epid.,’ vii. 7, ad fin., “Beyond the method of 
Rachels or feminine Physick.” 

P. 142, 12, ‘ Miserable” = miserly. So p. 149, 
16, and p. 164, antep. 

P. 143, 29, ‘Separate from” =set aside, reject. 
See note on p. 56, antep. 

P. 149, 3, “ That terrestrial Sun.”—In alchemy 
gold was ‘the metal corresponding to the sun. 

P. 149, 21, “‘ Use upon use,” not repetition, but 
superimposition, folly upon folly. Cf. “ super- 
heresies,” p. 16, 32. 

P. 150, 13, “ Worst of the good.”—See note on 
p. 89, 9. 

Christian Morals. 

P. 162, 20, “ Make the Lapithytes sleep,” &c 
i.e., Be an inward Hercules. See pp. 167, 27; 
174, 15. 

P. -~ wore ; 
p. 142, 

J Foy 22, “The Stars but the light of the 
Crystalline Heaven.”—The Crystalline Heaven was 
the ninth sphere, which was above or outside that 
of the fixed stars. The “fancy” here alluded to 
was that the Crystalline Sphere is everywhere 
luminous, but concealed from us by the opacity 
of the inferior spheres within it (“the bodies of 
the Orbs”), in which, however, there are per- 
forations, through which we see the light in the 
form of stars. 

P. 170, antep., “‘ Epicycle.”"—As in the index, 
not as in the note p. 306. 

P. 172, 3, “ The business of hell” 

. 168, 25, t.¢., calumpy. 

P. 174, 14, “ Periceci."—Not merely “at a dis- 
tance in the same line,” but in the opposite longi- 
tude, though in the same latitude. 

P. 174, 15, *‘ Hercules furens.”—Surely not ‘‘a 
noisy, blustering fellow.” Hercules is always a 
real hero. The sense is, do not, while conquering 
all external enemies, as did Hercules, bea poltroon 
against thy inward foes, 

P. 174, penult., “ Armature.”—“ Accipite arma- 

turam Dei” (Eph. vi. 13, Vulgate). 
75, 19, “ Contingences.”— Future events not 
admitting of calculation or prognostication, opposed 
to eclipses and the like. See ‘ Pseud. Epid.,’ vi. 8 
(on the inundation of the Nile); and cf. infra, 
p. 214, 9, and p. 309, 20. 

P. 175, ult., “‘ Unexerted ”=not yet called into 


Miserable men” =misers. See 


* Diabolism,” 
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P. 176, 5, “ Novellizing”=loving to see or ex- 
perience new things, not exactly “ innovating.” 

P. 179, 5, “ Exertion”—calling into being. See 
p. 175, ult. 

P. 179, 19, “ At first hand,” é.¢., when first felt, 
Cf. “at first eye,” p. 134, 24, and note. 

P. 180, 23, ‘* Parentheses,” i.¢., interpositions 
by way of suggestion, like “ intercurrences,” p. 179, 
antep. 

P. 190, 7, ‘‘ Make out ”=explain, or get to 
understand ; as we say, “I can’t make it out.” Cf, 
‘ Pseud. Epid.,’ i. 5 (6), “‘ a strange induration, not 
easily made out from the qualities of air.” To 
make out the world is the object of science. 

P. 195, 10, “Make prescription,” 7.¢., found 
upon long continued past enjoyment a claim to 
enjoyment in future. Cf. p. 218, antep. So 
‘Pseud. Epid.,” i. 6, ad fin., “[At school] being 
seasoned with minor sentences, by a neglect of 
higher enquiries, they prescribe upon our riper 
ears.” 

P. 196, 6, “ Quadrate.”—As in the index, not as 
in the “note in [1.” 

P. 207, 7, “ Moralize ” 
quality. 

P. 208, 25, “ Conversation ”—companionship. 

P, 209, 7, *‘ Shadow of corruption,” 7.¢., within 
the range of poison. Cf. ‘ Pseud. Epid.,’ iii. 7, “ If 
the shadows of some trees be noxious.” 

P. 210, 23, “Steal” bring unperceived. Cf. 
p. 61, 17. 

P. 211, 17, “ Periscian state,” i.¢e., have our own 
shadows on every side of us successively. 

P. 211, 20, “ Upon the tops of pyramids.’ PH 
posed to Aristotle’s “ py upg happy,” 


determine their moral 


” 


irremovably. ‘ Pseud. Epid.,’ 
P. 218, antep., “ Make oe nae” — See 
note on p. 195, 10. R. D. W. 


Tue Woopncvtt Linrary.—Therecent sale of the 
Woodhull Library may makea few notes about Then- 
ford and its owner, gathered fr: .- a visit to the spot, 
of interest to the readers of ‘ N. & Q. It is dis- 
tant about four miles from Ma da, and lies in 
what the Times described as a “‘ coin perdu” of 
Northamptonshire, and is better known to the de- 
votees of the Bicester Hunt than to the public 
generally. The estate of Thenford came to the 
Woodhull family by the marriage of Fulk Wood- 
hull, who died 24 Hen. VIL, with Anne, daughter 
and heir of William Newenham, of that place. 
The present house, which stands not far from the 
road leading to the village, in a small but well- 
timbered park, was built by Michael Woodhull 
the bibliophile in 1765, and took the place of an 
Elizabethan one, which stood westward of, and 
close to the church, one wing of which the 
people in the place can recollect as standing, 
and the site is still enclosed by an old garden 





being. Of. “exertion,” p. 179, 5, 


wall, It is a square building of stone, with 
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offices in the basement and two low wings 
on either side, the library which contained the 
collection occupying one side of the house. I 
am not aware how soon he began to buy books, 
but it is probable that at this early age (he was 
then twenty-five) he projected the formation of a 
library, and designed the room for that purpose. 
Tradition speaks of him as very handsome, tall, 
and of a military appearance, and it is said that 
when on a visit to Paris in quest of books during 
the Napoleonic war he was arrested and put into 
prison, where from the damp and confinement he 
contracted a spinal disease, from which he suffered 
ever after, in consequence of which his head 
was bowed forward, and he could only raise it by 
putting his hand under his chin, Towards the end 
of his life he became childish, and died at the age 
of seventy-six. His remains, together with those 
of his wife and of her sister, Mary Ingram, are 
buried under a fine yew tree on the south side of 
the chancel. An altar tomb marks the spot, and 
on the south side of it is this inscription, “ Michael 
Woodhull Esq. Born August 15, 1740. Died 
November 10, 1816, in his 77 Year.” There is a 
white marble tablet to his wife on the south wall 
of the chancel thus inscribed, ‘Catherine 4" 
daughter of the Rev. John Ingram of Wolford 
C° Warwick married Michael Woodhull Nov. 30, 
1761. Died May 28, 1808, aged 64. Buried in 
the Church yard.” 

Thenford Church is at the northern extremity of 
the village, and is remarkable for the lowness of its 
situation. It adjoins the shrubbery of Thenford 
House, and is approached from the village by a 
wide walk across a meadow, which appears to 
have been part of an old park, and abounds in 
fine trees. It is small and mainly of the four- 
teenth century, with a western tower of later 
date, and consists of nave, with north and south 
aisles, and a chancel separated from the former 
by a screen. It contains the following me- 
morials to members of the Woodhull family: 
A blue marble ledger stone, now set up against 
the north wall of the tower, partly hidden 
by two parish chests in front of it, removed from 
its place on the floor of the chancel to make room, 
in accordance with modern ideas, for some paltry 
encaustic tiles. It is to the memory of Michael 
Woodhull, Esq., died January 11, 1738, aged | 
sixty-nine. His arms, three crescents, are incised 
on it, and his crest, out of a ducal coronet two 
wings endorsed. On the floor of the nave are two 
ledger stones, one to John Woodhull, the father 
of the book collector, died February 24, 1754, | 
wt. seventy-six, with his arms thereon impaling | 
a fess between three leopards’ faces, being those of | 
his second wife, Rebekkah, daughter of Charles 
Watkins, of Aynho, “born Dec. 16, 1702; died 
Dec. 12, 1794. Aged 92 years, by whom he had 
issue Michael, born Aug. 15, 1740.” Next to it | 





another stone, with the arms of Woodbull impal- 
ing three bars wavy, being those of Susanna, first 
wife of John Woodhull, daughter of John San- 
ford, of Minehead, co. Somerset, who died April 13, 
1733, in the fifty-second year of her age. A good 
monument of the time of James I., mentioned in 
Beesley’s ‘ History of Banbury,’ is against the 
south wall of the south aisle towards the east 
end. It is without any inscription. 

In the hall of Broughton Castle is a shield of 
arms in old glass, with the arms of Woodhull 
quarterly of six. 1. Woodhull; 2. Hockley; 3. 
Chetwode ; 4. Okeley; 5. Lions; 6. Newenham. 
Supporters, two bulls rampant argent, horned and 
maned or. Crest, on a wreath or and gules, out 
of a crescent azure, a demi-bull rampant argent, 
horned and maned or. 

The local pronunciation of Woodhull as “ Odell,” 
with the accent on the penultimate, recalls the 
ancient spelling and probable pronunciation of 
the name, and proves that, both with surnames 
and place-names, the way in which they are pro- 
nounced on the spot may generally be more safely 
relied on than modern orthography. The barony 
of Wahull or Woodhull was derived from the 
manor and castle of Odell, co. Beds. G. L. G. 


Briar. — Mr. Wedgwood (‘Contested Etymo- 
logies’) attacks Prof. Skeat’s derivation of the 
A.-S. brér* (M.E. brere)=briar, from Gael. preas, 
a bush, and connects it with Fr. bruyére, which 
now=heath (plant and place), He shows that 
britre (which is very like briar) was an old form 
of bruy?re,t and especially used in Normandy, 
and he is of opinion that this form may have 
passed over “into A.-S. in early times.” The 
difference of meaning between Lriar and bruyére 
he looks upon as of no importance, as both might 
be “regarded as the waste shrubby growth of un- 
cultivated lands.” 

Now, with regard to this last point, he has the 
support of La Curne, who says (s.v. bruiére), 
“ C'était, autrefois comme aujourd’hui,t le nom 


j général que l’on donnoit 4 plusieurs petits arbres 


qui croissent dans des terres incultes.” And 
Godefroy also gives bri¢re=broussailles, a word 


* In the second edition of his ‘Dict.’ Prof. Skeat 
shows that the A.-S. word, in the form reer, is as old as 
the eighth century, and he no longer seems so sure of its 
connexion with the Gael. and Irish preas. Also, by not 
mentioning Mr, Wedgwood’s suggestion, he evidently re- 
jects it. 

+ Wedgwood quotes Cotgrave only in support of 
this, but brifre—bruyere is to be found also in La Curne 
and Roquefort. 

t La Curne was born in 1697 and died in 1781, and in 
hia time bruyere may possibly still have been used of 
more than one shrub. Such, however, does not seem to 
be the case now. From my own experience | know 
that it is used=our heath only, and such seems to be 
the opinion of Littré, who says, “ Genre nombreux de la 
famille des éricacées,”’ 


, 
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which might certainly include briars and brambles, 
but would scarcely, I should say, include heather. 
It is clear, therefore, I think, that at the 
present time the two words have coalesced, what- 
ever they did in days gone by; and that the 
French brwyére might become briar in Eng. is 
shown by écuyer (O.Fr. escwier, esquier), which 
has produced squire. I do not, however, believe 
with Mr. Wedgwood that the Norman bri¢re passed 
into A.-S.; indeed, it cannot bave done so if the 
A.-S. form is as old as the eighth century. The 
i in this case is part of the word, and not inserted 
as it often is in French, and would scarcely have 
been dropped during its passage. No; my belief is, 
either that the M.E. brere (which probably comes 
from the A.-S. brér or breer) was modified through 
the influence of the very similar bruyére or briére, 
or that, subsequently to the Norman invasion, the 
Fr. word was bodily introduced into English, to 
the exclusion of brere. I do not go into the deri- 
vation of the Fr. word bruyére, as Mr. Wedgwood 
has done ; but I will point out that though, as he 
says, the Welsh equivalent of heath is now grug, 
there is also a Welsh word brwg (pronounced 
broog)=a wood, a brake, a forest. F. Cuance. 


P.S.—Since writing the above note it has 
forcibly been brought home to me that, if I had 
only adhered myself to the rule which I have 
more than once laid down in‘ N. & Q.’ for others 
—viz., that no one should attempt to write a 
lengthened article for ‘N. & Q.’ without first con- 
sulting the indices from the very beginning—I 
might have shortened this note one half; for it 
has been pointed out to me that in 4" 8. xii. 455; 
5" 8. i. 335, the fact had already been brought 
before the notice of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ that 
the so-called briar-root pipes are made of French 
heath, and that consequently the word briar is 
only a corruption of the French bruyére. 


DescenDANTs oF Kyox, THE Rerormer.— 
In the Kirk Session Records of Dundonald, Ayr- 
shire, there is the following process recorded, 
January 26, 1640, et seq. The Session of the ad- 
jacent parish of Irvine having “ recommended ” to 
that of Dundonald the censure of three men for 
excessive drinking, “and abuseing of ane gentl- 
woman, Maistress Welch, by railing speiches & 
brangling at the doore of her house till the bolt 
yrof bowit, upon Mononday last in Irvein,” the 
accused, after citation, compeared and denied the 
charge. Thereafter, February 9, the minister 
“ produced the depositioun of the witnesses, being sworn 
in the pairteis wothense on Mononday last in Irvein, as 
follows :—Mr William fullartoun deponit that at elevin 
hours at nicht, being reproved for drinking, one of the 
companie strack violentlie at the doore, bowed the bolt 
of the lock, and provocked the admonisher for his hang- 
ing to come to the doore. John Somervell deponit that 
one of the companie brangled thryse at the door, bowed 
the bolt & said come out for your hanging, I cair not 





whither it be Lord or Laird I shall be about wt him, & 
swore by god, and revylled puritanes. John Menzies, 
that one of the companie said, come out for thy hanging, 
If they wer Lord or Laird he should lay him in the 
myre. A rotten carling had sent out her maid to abuse 
him, and swore by god oftymes, & bowed the bolt of 
the doore.” 

In the baptismal register of the neighbouring 
parish of Fenwick there is this entry :—“ febr. 7, 
1664, Martha dau. to James Mouat son to Mrs 
Welsh.” The “ Mistress Welsh” of both these 
extracts is, [ have no doubt, the same person, and [ 
have as little difficulty in concluding that the lady 
was none other than a daughter of Welsh, minister 
of Ayr, and afterwards the “my minister” of 
Louis XIII. Welsh married Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of John Knox by Margaret Stewart, 
daughter of Lord Ochiltrie, and had by her four 
sons and two daughters (Scott’s ‘ Fasti,’ iii. p. 86), 
He died at London 1622, and his wife at Ayr 
January, 1625. At the latter date only one 
daughter, Luyse, survived (Laing’s ‘ Knox’s 
Works,’ vi. p. Ixxiii), and it is, I believe, this 
lady who is referred to in the extracts I have given, 
If that be so, then it will appear that Welsh’s 
daughter Luyse had married a Mouat—in all 
probability son of Mouat of Busbie, in the neigh- 
bouring parish of Kilmaurs—to whom she hada 
son, James, who had a daughter, Martha, baptized 
February 7, 1664. 

For English readers I should perhaps add that 
then as now, in common speech as in law, a woman 
in Scotland retains her maiden name after marriage, 
and that “mistress” was simply the courtesy 
title of a gentlewoman. Wit. Fiypvay, 

Saline Manse, Fife. 


Pore’s Avtrocrarpas.—The copy of the first 
edition, in quarto, of Pope’s translations of 
Homer's ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey,’ which he pre- 
sented to bis friend Nathaniel Pigot, will shortly 
be offered for sale by Messrs. Christie, Manson & 
Woods, On a fly-leaf Pope has written the fol- 
lowing verses :— 

The Muse this one Verse to learn’d Pigot addresses, 

In whose Heart, like his writings, was never found flaw, 
Whom Pope prov'd his friend, in his two chief distresses, 

Once in danger of death, once in danger of Law 

Sep" 23 1726, 
Mr. Nathaniel Pigott, the grandson of Pope's 
friend, who died in 1737 at the age of seventy-six, 
has written on the same fly-leaf a short notice rela- 
tive to his grandfather, and has pasted on it and 
another leaf the three different versions, in Pope’s 
handwriting, of the inscription which he composed 
to be placed on the elder Nathaniel’s tomb in 
Twickenham Church. The verses and inscriptions 
were printed in the October number, 1784, of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. ‘‘Once in danger of 
death” is an allusion to an accident when Pigott’s 
carriage, in which Pope was riding, was upset, and 
two of his fingers were seriously injured. The 
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manuscript. by Pope of his pastorals was sold 
recently by Messrs. Christie for two hundred 
guineas. R. N, James. 


Vatentine’s Day.—In Esther ix. 19 we read 
as follows :— 

“ Therefore the Jews of the villages that dwelt in the 

unwalled towns, made the fourteenth day of the month 
Adar a day of gladness and feasting, and a good day, and 
of sending portions one to another.” 
In the third chapter, the seventh verse, we are 
told that Nisan was the first month of the year 
and Adar was the last. Nisan, then, corresponds 
to our March, and therefore Adar to February. 
It is thus a curious coincidence that on the four- 
teenth day of February, our Valentine’s Day, there 
should have been a festive celebration on the part 
of the ancient Jews. Evita Bayye. 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


PaRaLLeL Passaces,—With 
A dim religious light (‘ Il Penseroso,’ 160) 
compare 
FELVOTHT EXEL TKOTOS. 
Eurip., * Bacchze,’ 486. 

This is not given in Browne’s Clarendon Press 
edition. H, Devevinene, 

Ealing. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Bere, Beer, Beere.—Is anything known as 
to the origin and meaning of this word in, or as, 
the name of villages and hamlets in Dorsetshire 
and its neighbourhood ? One naturally thinks of 
Old Norse ber, ber, bgr (the same word as the by 
of Grimsby, &c.,with nominative r); in Scandinavia 
“town,” “village”; in Iceland, where there are 
no towns, “‘ farm-stead,” “‘ farm-town.” But how 
could « Norse name become current in Wessex, 
where Norsemen never settled? What other ex- 
planation of these names is given? Examples are 
Beer near Axminster, Beere near Chard, Bere 
Regis, Beer Alston, Beer Ferris, and probably 
others. Answer direct (in first place, at least). 

J. A. H. Murray. 


The Scriptorium, Oxford, 


Cannon at Bittiarnps.—What is the etymology 
of this word? The earliest mention of it in English 
that I can find is in “ Hoyle’s ‘Games.’ Improved, 
Revised, and Corrected by Charles Jones, Esq. 
London, 1779.” This book contains, as I believe, 
the first English description of “the Carambole 
game” at billiards, From the laws (pp. 259-60) 
the following may be quoted. Red or carambole 
game, Law ii. :— 





“ A Red Ball is to be placed on a Spot made for that 
Purpose, in the Centre between the stringing Nails or 
Spots, at one End of the Table.” 

Law ix. :— 

«If the Striker hits the Red and his Adversary’s Ball 

with his own Ball he played with, he wins two Points; 
which Stroke is called a Carambole, or for Shortness, a 
Carrom.” 
Cannon, then, is clearly a corruption of ‘‘ carrom.” 
This is repeated, without further explanation, in 
editions of Hoyle’s ‘Games’ up to 1800. In ‘A 
Practical Treatise on the Game of Billiards,’ by E. 
White, Esq., London, 1807, I find (pp. 52-53) 
that 

“The carambole game is played with three balls; one 

being red which is neutral, and termed the carambole.” 
Also that 
“the view of the striker is...... to hit with his own ball 
the other two successively ; which stroke is also called a 
carambole or carom...... The Carombole game has been only 
recently introduced from France.” 
White also quotes the following (p. 11) from “‘ the 
French rules and orders for playing the game, 
lately published,” but he does not give his 
authority :— 

“ Carambole.—C'est le nom qu'on donne a [sic] une 
bille de couleur rouge, employée avec deux billes 
blanches,”’ 

From the above it would seem as though the name 
were due to the colour of the ball. 
CAVENDISH. 


Paytactery.—The ‘ Imperial Dictionary, Wor- 
cester, Brewer, and Brande and Cox all give this 
word as=a charm, an amulet. Worcester alone 
gives an authority—“ Andrews” (? Lancelot An- 
drewes). I shall be greatly obliged if any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ can assist me with an exact reference 
for the use of phylactery in the sense noted above, 

LeXICOGRAPHER. 


Imprest.—What does auditor of the imprest 
mean ? C. A. Warp. 


Haverstock Hill, 


Cuitpe Cuitpers.—In the preface (to the first 


|and second cantos) of ‘Childe Harold, dated 


February, 1812, Lord Byron says :— 

“Tt is superfluous to mention that the appellation 
* Childe,’ as ‘Childe Waters,’ ‘Childe Childers,’ Xc., is 
used as more consonant with the old structure of versifi- 
cation,” 
The ballads in which ** Childe Waters ” is immor- 


| talized are well known; but can any of your corre- 


spondents tell me where Byron discovered “Childe 
Childers”? E. S. E. C. 

[The above question was asked 2” S. vii. 496, but no 
answer was, apparently, received, | 


‘Disasters at Sea.’—In looking through an 
old MS. memorandum book a few days ago I came 
across the following entry:—“ ‘ Disasters at Sea’; 


| printed at Edinburgh 1812. From this book Lord 
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Byron borrowed largely in his account of the ship- 
wreck in ‘Don Juan.’” Is there any truth in this 
statement? Perhaps one of your many readers 
may possess a copy of the volume referred to. 
Cuas, C, Osborne. 
Salisbury. 


GENEALOGICAL Questions. — Will some one 
kindly furnish me with the following informa- 
tion /— 

1. Who is the heir male of the Hays, earls of 
Erroll, and from which earl does he descend ? 

2. Is the male issue of George Neville, Baron 
Latimer, known to be extinct? According to 
Coke’s ‘ Reports,’ pt. vii., such issue existed in the 
time of James I., and claimed the earldom of 
Westmoreland as heir male. Collins says it was 
Lord Abergavenny who made this claim, but he 
appears to be in error. 

3. Since the death, in 1841, of Major Walter 
Kerr, of Littledean, who has been the heir male of 
the first Earl of Roxburghe ? 

4. Who is the heir male of the ancient earls of 
Sutherland? At the time of the Sutherland peer- 
age case, at the close of the last century, the heir 
male proved his descent, but from which earl I do 
not know. 

5. Has any effort ever been made to restore the 
marquisate of Dorset to the Grays ? 

I have devoted my leisure for some years to 
genealogical pursuits, but cannot find the desired 
information in any books to which I have access, 

Gro. K, Cuarke. 

18, Somerset St., Boston, Mass., U.S. 

[Information may be sent direct. | 


Steven Jerome.—Who was he; and what is 
known of him? I met with a book by him lately, 
of which the following is the title :-— 

“Seaven Helpes to Heaven: Shewing—1l, How to 

avoide the Curse. 2. How to beare the Crosse. 3. How 
to build the Conscience. 4. How with Moses to see 
Canaan. 5, Simeon’s dying Song, directing to live 
holily and dye happily. 6. Comforts for Christians 
against distresses in Life, and feare in Death, 7. Feruent 
Prayers to beare sicknesse patiently, and dye preparedly. 
The third Edition: corrected and enlarged by Steuen 
Jerome, late Preacher at St. Brides. Seene and allowed, 
Job xiv. 11, All the days of my appointed time will I 
waite till my change come. Nascentes morimur, finisq. 
ab origine pendet. London, Printed by I. W. and A. M. 
for Roger Jackson; and are to bee sold at his shop, 
neare to the Conduit in Fleet Street, 1620,” 
Part 3,“ How to build the conscience, and the 
form of an honest life,” twenty-five chapters, pro- 
fesses to be a translation from St, Bernard’s ‘ De 
Inferiori Domo.” a A. WW. 

[A Stephen Jerome was domestic chaplain to the Earl 
of Cork, and wrote ‘ Ireland's Jvbilee, or Joyes lo Peean ; 
for Prince Charles his welcome Home,’ Dublin, 4to., 
1624, and ‘ Origen’s Repentance after he had sacrificed 
to the Idols of the Heathen,’ Lond,, 1619, 4to. The 
latter is in verse.) 


| 





New Brunswick Lanp Grants.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me how I can learn the 
particulars of the land grants in New Brunswick 
to discharged soldiers about seventy years ago? Is 
there not a list of such grants accessible in London 
giving the localities, &c., of each ? J. W. E. 


Fartuinc Warp, Lonpon.—I shall be glad of 
information as to which of our City wards this 
name was applied, and at what period, and why, 

E. W. C. 


Rererences Wantep.—A reference to the fol- 
lowing passages will much oblige, and may be sent 
direct : 

“ Non enim arancarum textus ideo melior quia ex se 
fila futilia gignunt, neque noster vilior quia ex aliorum 
fontibus floribusque libamus.”—Justus Lipsius. 

“ Memini equidem nonnullos dubitasse utrum magis 

mirandum sit quanto plures quisque et graviores pro re- 
publica labores subit et prafert, quantoque melius de 
hominibus meretur, tanto eum acriora hominum odia in 
se excitare, tantoque acerbiores sibi contlare inimicitias, 
&e. An quamvis hee ita sint tamen aliquos semper 
existere quos officii ratio, &c., ad fortiter agendum ac de 
republica bene merendum excitat, &c.”—Dionysius Lam- 
binus, 
Moreri gives a list of Lambin’s works, and the 
above seems like an extract from one of his 
* Orationes.’ W. E. Buckvey. 

Middleton Cheney, Banbury. 


Bruiysecuh THe SteNDER.—Can any one tell 
me where I can obtain the best account of Bruin- 
sech the Slender, princess of Donegal, mentioned 
in the old Irish martyrologies ? 

W. S. Lacn Szyrma. 


Tomas Srerry.—I shall be greatly obliged if 
any of your correspondents can give me any infor- 
mation relative to Thomas Sterry, the author of ‘ A 
Rot amongst the Bishops,’ London, 1641, and ‘ The 
Saints’ Abundance Opened,’ 1641. 

J. Asnpy-Srerry. 


Crest Wantep.—What family has for a crest 
@ unicorn’s head, with the motto “Pro patria 
periclito ” ? J. L. 


Haes-Owen.—Can any of your readers explain 
the derivation of the word Hales-Owen? Nash 
(* Worcestershire,’ i. 508) states that it was origin- 
ally called Hales or Halas, and suggests (p. 510) 
that Oweyn was added to distinguish it from 
Hayles in Gloucestershire, adding that the first 
abbot was probably named Owen. I cannot find 
that any abbot was so named, but at the time 
of the Conquest the manor was held by a thane 
(of the Earl of Mercia) called Ulwin (p. 509). 
Could the Owen be derived from this lord; and 
what is the meaning of the word Halas ? 

Hy. Line Rors. 


Norman GeneaLocy.—Can HerMENTRUDE, oF 
any other of your readers who is a student of 
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early Norman genealogy, inform me of the pre- 
cise relationship between William the Conqueror 
and Adelaide, or Adeliza, the wife of Knoyueraud, 
Count of Ponthieu?) Mr, Freeman, in his ‘ History 
of the Norman Conquest’ (ii. 587), says that most 
writers take William to be the only child of 
Robert and Herleva, Har!otta, or Arlotta, but that 
Mr. Stapleton brings strong arguments to show 
that she was his whole sister, while others main- 
tain that she was only his half-sister, a daughter 
of Herleva by her husband Herluin. 
De VincurLtés Paren-Payne. 
Park Place, St, James's, 


Book on Masonry. — What is the literary 
worth and real attitude of a book entitled ‘ Thuileur 
de l'Ecossisme du Rit Ancien, dit Accepté, Paris, 
Delaunay, Libraire Palais-Royal, 1821? I should 
like to know the motives and circumstances of its 
publication, and whether they include a genuine 
design of making Masonic revelations or not. 

E. A. M. Lewis. 

This bock, the correct title of which is ‘ Thuileur des 
Trente-trois Degrés de l'Ecossisme du Rit Ancien dit 
Accept¢ Paris, Delaunay, 1313, 8vo., is by Francois- 
Henri-Stanislas de lAulnaye, or Delaunay, born in 
Madrid 1739, died in hospital at Chaillot, in France, 
1830, a voluminous writer. He edited a good edition of 
Rabelais. Of the book in question we know nothing; 
but we may say that it is useless to look in any work for 
the secrets of Freemasonry. De l’Aulnaye wasted his 
fortune in pursuit, among other things, of Hermetic 
philosophy. 


Gittray.—Can one of your numerous corre- 
spondents tell me who the lady is supposed to be 
in the caricature by Gillray upon the Rev. Wm. 
Peter’s ‘ Angel and Child’? Eporacum. 


Kincswoop Atpey.—It appears from the 
‘Monasticon,’ vol. v. p. 425, that in the year 
“1651 a register of Kingswood Abbey was in the 
possession of John Smith, Esq., of Nibley, in the 
county of Gloucester.” Where is this manuscript 
now ? Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Mrs. Quarrineton, Acrress.—Can any one 
kindly tell me when she died, and where ? 
ALGERNON GRAVES. 
6, Pall Mall. 


Dovetas.—Can any reader tell me when and 
by whom the ballad ‘ Douglas’ was written, and to 
whom it refers? The words “ Douglas, Douglas, 
tender and true,” come as a refrain in each verse. 
I have met with the ballad in MS. two or three 
times, and have seen it quoted also in one of 
J. Grant’s books, I believe. The tune is by Lady 
John Scott. Cc. F. W. 


Lee, Kent. 


MacDowatt or GaRTHLANDS, IN GALLOWAY, 
AND Scoaw or Ganoway, co. Dowy.—I am 


jects to plant 





| Lazar Hospital at 





desirous of obtaining some evidence of the mar- 
riage which took place about the years 1633-41, 
between a daughter of Sir John MacDowall of 
Garthland and William Shaw, who is supposed to 
have been one of the Schaws of Ganoway. Wil- 
liam Shaw was capiain of a company in the 
regiment raised by the second Viscount Mont- 
gomery during the Irish wars of 1641, and he is 
said to have been a son of John Schaw of Gang- 
way, the brother of Elizabeth, Viscountess Mont- 
gomery. 

One of the daughters of Sir John MacDowall, 
viz., Grizell, married Capt. the Hon, George Mont- 
gomery, and in a letter written from Ireland 
December 17, 1641, by a Scottish officer named 
Hew Montgomery, to the sixth Earl of Eglinton, 
William Shaw is spoken of as being brother-in- 
law to the above-named Capt. George Montgomery. 

Warton Granam Berry. 

Fixby, near Huddersfield, Yorkshire. 


Mcutpserry Trees.—King James I., when he 
came to the throne in 1603, recommended his sub- 
mulbe rry trees. In old-fashioned 
gardens occasionally may be seen a mulberry tree 
of ancient date and picturesque appearance. The 
mulberry is of slow growth. One of the largest I 
have seen isin the garden of St. James’s Priory 
House, near Bridgnorth, Shropshire. At four 
feet from the ground it measures nine feet nine 
inches in circumference. Do any of the readers of 
‘N. & Q” know of any mulberry tree of larger size ? 

Husert SMIra. 


*‘Ouuiers’ Literary Miscetiany.’ — The 
brothers Ollier—one of them the author of the beau- 
tiful tales of ‘ Inesilla’ and ‘ Altham ’—were, about 
1820, acquainted with a group of men of genius— 
Carlyle, Hunt, Lamb, Hazlitt, Barry Cornwall, 
Shelley, and others—some of whom were probably 
among the “several hands” referred to in the 
title “‘Olliers’ Literary Miscellany, in Prose 
and Verse, by Several Hands. To be Continued 
Occasionally. No. I. London: C. & J. Ollier, 
Vere Street, Bond Street. 1820.” 8vo., title and 
advertisement, two leaves ; text, pp. 1-200. The 
history of this ‘‘ experiment” in periodical litera- 
ture, as it is termed in the ‘* Advertisement,” is, 
therefore, of literary interest, and there are doubt- 
less many admirers of this school of writers who 
would be glad to hear what is known of the rare 
piece the subject of this note. Torquay. 


Loypon Diocresr.— Have the dedications of 
old Paddington Chapel and of the chapel of the 
Knightsbridge been found ? 
Surely these must occur in some of the registers of 
the Bishops of London. Newcourt’s ‘Repertorium’ 
does not give either. Mentioning this laborious 
work reminds me that the compiler was not aware 
of the locality of the corpus of the prebend of 
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Ruggemere, further than that it was in St. Pancras 
parish. Ruggmoor was, I find, the name of a field 
of fifty-six acres in what was at a later date Mary- 
bone Park (now Regent’s Park), and the Zo- 
ological Gardens may be roughly said to occupy 
part of the same ground. The boundary between 
St. Pancras and Marylebone went through the 
middle of it, A. 8S. Etcis. 


Earty Roman Catuotic MaGazines.—Threeor 
four years ago I contributed to‘ N. & Q.’some memo- 
randa about early Roman Catholic magazines, which 
are almost unknown to the public, and of which it 
is doubtful whether the British Musem contains 
copies. I observe in the Oscotian for December 
last a statement to the effect that an Oscotian was 
brought out at St. Mary’s College, Oscot, sixty 
years ago. What is known of it; and where cana 
copy of it be seen except in the library at Oscot ? 
It will be remembered that in the days of the 
Tractarian movement at Oxford Dr. (afterwards 
Cardinal) Wiseman was the head of Oscot. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


De ta Pore, Earts axnp Dokes or Surrotnk. 
—Where is the best account of this family to be 
found, with particulars of collaterals?’ Was there 
not a notice of some of the De la Poles in a num- 
ber of the Antiquary about two years ago? 

B. F. Scaruert. 


Tae Sayneprim.—There is a large engraving 
by Damame de Martrais extant of the Grand 
Sanhedrim of the Israelites of the empire of France 
and kiogdom of Italy. The members are in their 
judicial robes. The presiding high priest is seated 
at the upper end of a great hall before a radiated 


curtain, on which the word ‘358 is emblazoned. In | 


the masonry overhead is a semicircular tablet 
showing a laureated bust of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, The picture invites the following questions : 
Where is, or was, the hall situated? Is the San- 
hedrim still a recognized institution on the Con- 
tinent ? When was it first established there? If 
no longer in existence, what was the cause of its 
being abolished ? The numerous persons depicted 
as spectators of the proceedings are all in the cus- 
tume of the Napoleonic period. 
GrorceE E tis. 
St. John’s Wood. 


Ives, an undertaker in London in the time of 
William III., made a fortune by embalming bodies. 
Can any particulars be obtained about this man ? 
What was his process ? C, A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Crickmay.—Can any reader of your widely 
circulated paper inform me whether there is any 
connexion between the names Crickman and Kirk- 
The Crickman arms, Argent, a fesse quar- 


man ? 
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terly azure and gules between three mascles sable, 

have been borne by at least one family of Kirkman 

for four generations, to my knowledge, perhaps 

more. D. Kirkman, 
Calcutta. 


Lanxpor AND Kossuta.—About a year ago the 
London correspondent of one of our local journals 
informed his readers that an unknown ode by 
W. Savage Landor to Louis Kossuth had been 
discovered in the British Museum, and that it was 
going to be printed in one of the magazines. Has 
this ode been published ; and, if so, where? | 
suspect that it is the same as that entitled ‘On 
Kossuth’s Journey to America,’ and commencing, 

Rave over other lands and cther seas, 
anent which a query appeared n ‘N, & Q.,’ 58, 
xi. 189, but elicited no reply. L. L. K. 
Hull. 


Rev. Patrick Bronték.—The lives of Char- 
lotte Bronté state that her father, the Rev. Patrick 
Bronté, held for a time a curacy in Essex. Can 
any of your readers inform me in what part of 
Essex Mr. Bronté was curate ? 

Epitn H. Viney. 





Saffron Walden, Essex, 


Replies. 


SUZERAIN AND SOVEREIGN. 
(7® S. i. 101, 146.) 

I have not Littré at hand ; but if Mr. Hossoy 
wants high authority in his favour, he may find it 
in Ménage’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary’ (1694) :— 

“ Suzerain, sursum, susum, suzeranus, suzerain. Voyer 
sOUVETAIR, 

And on turning to ‘* Souverain ” we find,— 

“* Souverain, de supra: de cette manicre supra, sopra 
(d’ou I'Italien sopra), sovra, sovranus (d’ou I'Italien 
sovrano) souverain “ 

On the other hand, Cotgrave gives more than 
Dr. Nicnotson thinks fit to quote :— 

“ Suzerain, m. Sovereign (yet subaltern) superiour 





| Superiour (but not 


(but not supreme) high in jurisdiction (though inferiour 
to the highest).”’ 

* Suzeraineté, f, Sovereign (but subaltern) jurisdiction, 
supreme) power; high, or chief, 
authority, subject, or inferiour, to the Majesty of Kings.” 

“ Suzerains,m, High and mighty Lords, having under 
them many vassals, were termed so in old time, and at 
this day the King’s principal Judges have sometimes 
this title bestowed on them.” 

If Mr. Hogson will compare these authorities 
he will find that I do not “ err violently” in com- 
plaining of the “horrible confusion” existing in 
the “ jargon” of modern diplomacy. The con- 
fusion, in fact, is equally confounded whether we 
derive suzerain from subtus or susum, which latter, 
by the way, can claim classic authority. For, 
either the word means “under-lord,” in which 
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| 
case Mr. Gladstone’s—and, I may add, Mr. Free- 
man’s—use of it as meaning “‘ over-lord” is a 
solecism ; or else it means “ over-lord,” in which 
case their use of it is jargon, because it substitutes | 
an equivocal and unintelligible word for the un- | 
mistakable and universally understood sovereign, | 
Suzerain, in short, is a “vile ambiguous” word, 
which no English writer or statesman has any 
business to use, 

With regard to surtout Mr. Hopson makes a 
somewhat unlucky shot; for, of course, the sur 
sover in sovereign, and cannot possibly have any 
connexion either with subtus or susum. His men- 
tion, however, of this super- or supra-tutum sug- 
gests « derivation of another swpra-totum which 
I should be glad to have either confirmed or dis- 
proved. Our English word epergne, which I spell 
without an accent because we have no accents in 
English, no doubt comes to us from the French, 
but is entirely lost in that language, its place 
having been supplied by the word surtout. The 
form of epergne implies a Low Latin spern- of an 
equivalent meaning; but I cannot find in Du Cange 
or elsewhere any satisfactory traces of such a word. 
Taking the modern surtout, or supra-totum, into 
account, may not the missing spern- be simply the 
Low Latin supernum ? Brorner Fapian. 


Your third correspondent at the second reference 
will perhaps pardon me if I point out one or two 
inaccuracies in his communication. The first syl- 
lable of suzerain is not from the French sur (= L. 
super), but from sus= Latin sursum, susum. This 
sus appears in susdit, en sus, dessus. The sus of 
Latin sustollo, sustento, has a different origin, 
being from subs, an extended form of su); cf. ab, 
abs, The sur in surtout is derived from Latin 
super. This is shown by the following quotation, 
given in Brachet’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary ’:— 
“Tilus quidem vestes, quie vulgo supertott vocan- 
tur” (‘Statuta Ordinis S. Benedicti,’ a.p. 1226, 
cap. 16. F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Ruymes on Timpccroo (7™ §. i. 120).—A. F. 
will find the lines referred to given by Pror, A. 
De Moroay in ‘N. & Y.,.’ 3 S. iv. 188. He 
seems to have known who wrote them. It is a 
pity he did not say. The version I have always 
heard differs slightly from that there given, being 
as follows :— 

If I were a cassowary 
On the plains of Timbuctoo, 
I would eat a missionary, 
Blood and bones and hymn-book too ; 
and I always understood it was an impromptu of 
Theodore Hook’s in response to a challenge that 
he could not make a rhyme to Timbuctoo. A, F’. 
will find the same rhyme with different verses in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 3° S. x. 330 and 4 §, vi. 308. Here 


| find a rhyme to the word Timbuctoo. 





is another rhyme, however :— 


When Jim and I stalked cassowaries 
On the plains of Timbuctoo, 
We met three wily adversaries, 
1 booked one and Jim booked two, 
J. B. Fremiya. 


I have understood that Bishop Samuel Wilber- 
force composed this quatrain, being challenged to 
It is as 
follows : 

If I were a Cassowary 
On the plains of Timbuctoo, 
I would eat a missionary, 
Coat and bands, and hymn-book too, 
A. J. M. 

[Mr. F.C. Brrkneck Terry writes to the eame effect 

as A. J. M., and supplies a slightly different version. } 


CrockmaKErs (7 §, i. 109),—Nathaniel Stiles 
was admitted a member of the Clockmakers’ Com- 
pany of London in 1725. The name of Taylor 
occurs not infrequently. There was a William 
Taylor a member in 1682; but it is not likely 
that he lived at “ W* Haven.” The others about 
whom Mr. A. F. Herrorp inguires are not found 
in the Company’s list, printed at Exeter (1883) by 
W. Pollard for O. S. Morgan, F.R.S., &c. Refer- 
ence to this easily-procured list would save some 
unnecessary encroachment on the valuable space 
of ‘N. & Q.’ JuLIAN MarsHaLt. 


**1725. Stiles, Nathaniel.” From Morgan’s list 
of members of Clockmakers’ Company. 
H. A. Sr. J. M. 


Arms Wantep (6" §, xii. 467).—Der may find 
what he seeks by looking over the arms of the 
following families, who, according to Dielitz (‘ Wahl- 
sprueche Feldgeschrei,’ &c.), have the motto “ Pro 
rege et patria”: Aberdour (Earl of Morton), Ainslie, 
Bell, Bremer, Burrish, Cameron, Carr, Cressenor, 
Estrix, Franklyn, Grosset, Hammond, Leicester, 
Leslie, Lyon, McCubin, Le Sens, Preston, Smith, 
and Stuart. Pasley has the motto “Pro rege et 
patria pugnans,” Frernow. 

Albany, N.Y. 


German Proverss: Torcoporier (6 §. xi. 128, 
277, 512; xii. 52,155, 358, 397; 7" S.i. 118).—It 
may throw some light on the disputed origin of this 
word to note that in 1444 the Prior of Kilmainham, 
Hugh Middleton, is officially called ‘‘ Turcupellarius 
de Rodys” (Graves, ‘ Proceedings of King’s Council 
in Ireland,’ pp. 310,311). Im Rymer (xi. 45) he 
is called “'Turcupler de Rodes.” In 1401 and 
1408 Peter Holt is called “Tricoplarius Rodi” 
(Rym., viii. 235) and ‘* Turcoplarius de Rodes” 
(Rym., viii. 525). The former of these title is 
probably a mere printer's error. J. H. WY.ie. 


Sconce (6% §S, xii. 448, 523).—As the Cam- 
bridge use of this term has not yet been explained 
by any contributor from that university, may I 
point out that it appears to differ materially from 
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the Oxford use? In No. 33 of the Jdler we read: | I have before me a proof copy of West's portrait, 
“ Met Mr. H. and went with him to Peterhouse. | engraved by F. Engleheart, as given in the Lite- 
Cook made us wait thirty-six minutes beyond the | rary Souvenir for 1827, also an engraving from 
time......Mem. Pease-pudding not boiled enough. | Phillips’s portrait, painted in 1814; and from a 
Cook reprimanded and sconced in my presence.” comparison of these it may safely be said that the 
The punishment of the cook, whatever it may | photograph given in the ‘ Recollections’ could not 
have been, was evidently not parallel to that in| have been taken from West’s portrait, which is 
vogue at Oxford in the case of undergraduate | nearly a fall face, but must have been taken from 
offenders against ‘‘ hall” etiquette. I have wit-| Phillips’s portrait, giving, as it does, the precise 
nessed the enforcement of the penalty for introduc- | position, as a photograph would assuredly do, if it 
ing Latin or Greek “shop” in more than one | did nothing else in the way of a likeness, 
college—and with a proviso, not noticed at either Joun WILLIAMS, 
of the above references, that the offender was 16, Alma Road, Clifton. 
allowed the first pull at the big tankard. That 
the custom was at one time pretty general through- 
out the university we may gather from an allusion 
to it in the Oratio Creweiana for 1865, where the 
orator, lamenting the frivolity of the day, says : 


Mvcwounr (7" 38. i. 29).—For a full explanation 
of the origin and meaning of mugwump see the 
Saturday Review, No. 1517. 

Mugwump, in the language of the Connecticut 

tee: Indians, meant a captain, a leader, a superior 
“Tilis ne inter diurna quidem convivia ullus dis- In Eliot’s Indian Bible “‘ centurion” is 


person, 
putando aut auscultando locus. Immo adeo triste et ‘ rm 
crudele doctarum linguarum exilium, ut pro flogitio per- | ™ ndered mugu ump. The word lingered along 
2 t ingrus xilium, lug t 


quam gravi et graviter puniendo habeatur latine loqui the shore of Long Island Sound, meaning at first 
aut vetustioris ¢ uj jeque scriptoris mentionem facere a man of consequence, and s€ cond irily a man who 
A. T. M. thought himself of consequence. When Mr. Blaine 
. ee. was nominated for the presidency by the Repub- 
Avostateé Noxs (78. i. 48, 91).—As accuracy, | Jicans in 1884, many members of that party de- 
even in the winutest particulars, is de rable 11] nounced the nomination as unfit to be made, and 
‘ N. & Q., allow me to say that in the note quoted declared that they would vote for the Demox ratic 
from ‘Marmion’ the name of the abbey is Cold-| nominee, Mr. Cleveland. These men, who dared 
ingham, not “ Goldingham,” situated in Berwick- | to have an opinion of their own, were termed mug- 
shire, where its ruins may yet be seen. The scene | ,, umps, in derision. As often happens, they ac- 
of ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ is supposed to be cepted the nickname, and it was the mugwump 
laid in its vicinity, and the abbey to be the burial- | yote which elected Mr. Cleveland. 
place of the Ravenswoods. There is an engraving BranperR Matruews. 
of Coldingham Abbey by E. Finden after a sketch 121, East Eighteenth Street, New York. 
by J. Skene in the ‘ Landscape [)lustrations of the — ; ; s " 
Waverley Novels”’ (1832), and at Abbotsford | .. 1” s The Colonial History of the State of New 
is a noble painting in oils by Thomson of Dudding York’ it may 7 — the team of Esopus 
ston, representing Fast Castle, near St. Abb’s Head, — “4 N coma sx _ , a — oom 
the original of Wolf's Crag. In the fine ballad gate pase of New a a a list 
‘The Eve of St. John,’ by Sir Walter Scott, the | f stievances. They had been robbed, and they 
place is mentioned— mention the loss of a *‘ pair of breeches,” and tax 
k ; an English settler, one Hurlbert, with having 
And that lady bright she called the knight stolen them. This curious document is signed by 
Sir Richard of Coldinghame, : > Tito fbat Indis amet lated 
Jonn Picxrorp. M.A an Esopus « hieftain, whose ndian name translate 
x OMe 1s ) ome by the Dutch scribe is Da Na, and his title is 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. ’ f - 
mugwump. The totem-sign of Da Na is the sun. 
A Porrrait oF Brrow (7" §. i. 104).—In his Da Na seems to have been a very turbulent 
savage, for his name appears several times, and 
always when the Dutch and Indians find a cause 
for quarrel. In 1663 it looks as if Da Na had 
beccme something like a trader, for he complains 
of other traders who offer goods at two pfennings 


remarks on Mr. Hubert Jernyngham’s ‘ Keminis- 
cences of an Attaché,’ Mr. Richarp Epecumpe 
gives what he calls “a curious example of how 
history is written” by affirming that the photo- 
raph given in ‘ My Recollections of Lord Byron,’ “ . 
by ct Countess Guiccioli, is not taken ‘hon we cents). Da Na seems to wish to control the 
Phillips’s portrait, as is stated, but is one from | °"!"°°*- Mugwump means high-minded. It was 
a portrait by West. ‘* Thus,” he goes on to say, used in this sense during the late political cam- 
**we have this ‘ frightful caricature,’ which in the | em York J. H. B. 
opinion of the translator (Mr. H. Jernyngham)| “°” *°* 

ought to be destroyed, perpetuated as a frontis-| The Daily News and the Pall Mall, though 








condemned.” 


piece in the very book in which it is so strongly | contradicting one another as to the meaning of this 


word, seem to me to be both right. I believe a 
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mugwump to be “a superior person,” who thinks 
that he is wiser than his neighbours, and who is 
led by that thought either to hold aloof from 
politics, as being the occupation of inferior minds, 
or else to neglect the demands of party for what 
he considered the claims of patriotism. The origin 
of the name so applied is said to be the following : 
Father ——— (I forget the name), when translating 
the New Testament into one of the Indian dialects 
of North America, found himself puzzled in the 
endeavour to find a good rendering for “ not to 
think of himself more highly than he ought to 
think,” and consulting an Indian, one of his flock, 
received for answer, “‘That’s easy enough ! 
That ’s mugwump.” 

So the answer to Mr. Fowkes’s question is that 
it is an Indian word to which our friends in the 
United States have given a political signification. 

Henry H. Gisps, 


St, Dunstan's, Regent’s Park. 


Urricnat Gravestones or Heapstongs (7 §. 
i. 109). —Mr. HALLiwete-PHiuirrs’s inquiry as 
to the above may be satisfactorily answered from 
Bigland’s ‘Gloucestershire Genealogical Collec- 
tiors.’” The earliest record on a headstone was 
at Ashelworth, date 1598. Others are given 
as follows: Newent, 1603: Lydney, 1615; St. 
Briavel’s, 1623, 1636, 1641, 1642, &. ; Minchia- 
hampton, 1637; Badminton, 1657. Bigland’s re- 
cords, therefore, show that the upright, as distinct 
from tombstones and flat stones in the church- 
yard, came into fashion at the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and have been continuously in use ever 
since, though varying much as to size and pattern. 

Apvin WILLIAMs, 
Lechlade. 


Mr. Hatwiweti-Puiciirrs does not say 
whether his inquiry as to upright gravestones is 
general, or whether it only has reference to Great 
Britain. I believe that upright gravestones, 
centuries old, are to be found in Turkish grave- 
yards ; but even the oldest of these must be of far 
later date than the older gravestones in the Jews’ 
Cemetery at Prague. This cemetery, the most 
interesting and pathetic in Europe, so far as I 
know, except the Catacombs at Rome, is filled with 
upright headstones; thick solid slabs, each em- 
bossed with bold Hebrew characters—sound stones 
and legible epitaphs of a thousand years old and 
more. The oldest of them, that of Sarah, the wife 
of Rabbi Cohen, is understood to be of the time of 
Heraclius. 

I have explored a good many churchyards in 
England and Wales, but I do not think I ever 
saw an upright gravestone in any of them so old 
as Elizabeth’s reign. The oldest headstone that I 
can recollect with a legible date on it is in the pretty 
churchyard of Hope Bowdler, in Salop. I think its 
date is about 1650, A, J. M. 





Upright tombstones have been used from very 
early times, and are probably a regular devolopment 
from the old Roman inscribed pillars or altars 
dedicated to the dead. There used to be, at the 
old church at Folkstone, several small incised ex- 
amples, probably of the fourteenth century. They 
were during a restoration, if [am not mistaken, 
fixed to an outside wall, where they probably may 
still be seen. The most interesting and varied 
collection that I know is in the small crypt at the 
great church at Chester. Some of these are long 
before the Conquest, and, if not already engraved 
and described, are well worthy the attention of 
competent antiquaries. They are mostly small in 
size. J. Cc, J 

I think it was in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
that these were first set up. We have one in our 
churchyard here dated 1587. Strange to say, 
however, no other instance occurs till long after, 
the next surviving upright stone being dated 
1661, which is then followed by others dated 
1680, 1688, 1690, &c. Village churchyards that 
have not been much disturbed can afford, no 
doubt, in many instances positive evidence of the 
commencement and gradual growth of the custom. 

W. D. Macray. 

Ducklington, Witney. 

One of these remains in the churchyard of Over, 
in Cambridgeshire, dated, I think, 1585, but cer- 
tainly at the end of that century. 

OC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Hieutanp Kitt (7 §. i. 8, 51, 73).—The 
question of the antiquity of the kilt has been so 
often discussed that little, if anything, can be added 
on the subject : but to put the date of its use as 
no further back than the year 1700 would be 
almost as absurd as to say that because the style 
of coat known as a shooting-jacket did not come 
into use until about the year 1850, that therefore 
the latter date should be taken as the year in 
which coats began to be worn in England! = 

No one who has studied the subject maintains 
that the kilt in its present form is a precisely 
similar article of dress to that worn by the High- 
landers two or three hundred years ago, for the 
old garment (the belted plaid) was fuller and hand- 
somer in every way, and was kilt and plaid in one. 

The scrap of tartan worn over the shoulder by 
the soldiers in the kilted regiments is a farce. 
Scottish readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ will see the force of 
this when I mention that, speaking of this apology 
for a plaid on one occasion to an old man, he said, 
with a sniff of contempt, “Och, it is no more 
than just big enough for a hippin /” : 

The subject is very fully discussed and illus- 
trated in ‘The Book of the Club of True High- 
landers,’ by Mr. McIntyre North, published about 
four years ago ; and in Logan’s ‘ Gael,’ which was 
recently reprinted, and can easily be seen. 
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At the battle of Reminant, fought in 1578, the 
Old Scots Brigade which served in Holland greatly 
distinguished itself, and in the ‘‘ historical ac- 
count” of its services, published in London in 
1795, we are told that “the most bloody part of 
the action was sustained by the Scotch, who fought 
without armour and in their shirts.” This pro- 
bably refers to the old Highland fashion of letting 
slip the belted plaid before going into action. 

I bave just been reading a volume the title of 
which is ‘ An Old Scots Brigade ; being the His- 
tory of Mackay’s Regiment, now incorporated with 
the Royal Scots,’ by John Mackay (Blackwood & 
Sons, Edinburgh, 1885). The frontispiece repro- 
duces an old engraving, published in Germany in 
1630, but now in the British Museum, and repre- 
sents four Scotsmen (though they are called “ Irr- 
lander ”), three of whom are dressed in the kilt. 
These figures represent some of the Scottish 
soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus, and, as the author 
of the volume says, show the uniform of at least 
some of the companies of the regiment 4 narrative 
of whose services he has written. 

From these two books, then, we find that the 
kilt was in use as a regimental dress in the year 
1630, and probably as far back as 1578. So the 
story of its introduction in the year 1700 may be 
regarded as idle gossip or a fiction. 

Donatp Mackay. 


Tn an article on the Highland kilt by Sie Her- 
BERT Maxwe tt the following passage occurs : 
“The plaid, both of men and officers, is dressy and 
picturesque, but useless.” To this statement I 
must take exception, as I not only consider the 
plaid dressy and picturesque, but extremely useful 
as a means of protection ayainst both wet and cold. 
At the Scottish volunteer review of 1881 the High- 
land regiments did not sufferso much from the in- 
clemency of the weather as their Lowland comrades, 
and for the following reason: We “ kilted men” 
drew our plaids over both shoulders, and in that 
way warded off the rain and at the same time kept 
in the heat. Major-General McDonald, -in his 
report on the review, comments most warmly on 
the utility of the plaid, saying that prior to the 
review he had doubted the utility of the plaid, 
but from what he had seen on that day had 
changed his views regarding that same. 

For my own part, I consider the plaid of much 
more practical utility than the feather bonnet, 
although I should much regret were either done 
away with. Francis Barrp Fraser. 

41, Albany Street, Edinburgh. 


Tre Vittace Green (7 S. i. 102).—Let us 
hope that Mr. Appy’s paper may be the means of 
gathering a store of information on this interesting 
subject while yet a few villages possess their 
greens. Perbaps no part of England has so many 
unenclosed greens and commons as Worcestershire. 








A glance at a good map will show how often the 
word “green” occurs. Very picturesque they are, 
with their duck-ponds, tribes of wandering geese, 
chickens, and turkeys, their pasturing cattle and 
camping gipsies ; while all round are old red-brick 
farmhouses, with unexpected gables and stacks of 
most irregular chimneys ; thatched cottages distinct 
with black timbers and much whitewash; and 
many rows and clumps of elms (“the weed 
of Worcestershire”) and poplars. They seem, 
however, to be neglected ; there are only two days 
in the year when they are the scenes of anything 
like the old-world life, viz., the gala-day of the 
village club and some odd day when the fox-hounds 
meet. That which I know best, at Newland, near 
Malvern, is a poor specimen, and is a common 
rather than a green; but it may serve for something, 
On the south, towards the sun, is the church 
(about which see 6" §. viii. 366, and a woodcut in 
the recent ‘ Memoir of the Rev. James Skinner’); 
on the north the parish stocks were fittingly placed ; 
and although new stocks were erected so lately as 
1805, at a cost to the parish of 3/. 14s., they have 
left but their name behind them in Stocks Lane, 
which leads out from that corner. On the east is 
the vicar’s cottage, which doubtless served as a 
lodging for the priest who used to come down from 
Malvern Priory for duty at St. Leonard’s Chapel. 
On the west, close to the blacksmith’s shop, and 
only removed from the Worcester high road by the 
space of its own little green, is the old coaching 
inn, The coaches have gone, and so has the 
wonderful parrot that used to tell of their coming ; 
but on a post by the roadside, in the good old- 
fashioned way, there yet swings its sign, “‘ The 
Swan.” No common swan is it, but a fabulous 
and heraldic swan—white indeed, but rarer than 
the black. Itis a badge and one of the supporters 
of Earl Beauchamp, whose seat is in the next 
parish, and who owns most of Newland. Across 
the road, and upon the common, there is a pool 
surrounded by poplars, whose tops on still, dark 
nights are always moaning—source of terror to 
children who have been duly taught the legend that 
thereto belongs. 

Unfortunately the parish accounts only take us 
back one century. They contain some noticeable 
efforts at spelling, they supply a few modest facts 
for the topography of a very small and unpretending 
parish, and the outlines of one or two romances in 
humble life; but there is only one scrap which 
shows us the parish play-place : “1807. Oct. 27, 
P4 Sargan Hall for drums and fifise on the Feld 
days, 0, 18. 0.” There are no barracks near, and 
the parish only owned one militiaman (for whom 
they found a substitute at a cost of four guineas). 
Must not the field days, when Sergeant Hall’s 
soothing drums and fifes charmed eighteen shillings 
out of the parishioners of Newland, have been for 
the display of volunteers upon the village green? 
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However this may be, I may add, in conclusion, 
that we have old women still living here who 
danced round the maypole in their youth. 

Ww. C. B. 


Malvern Link. 


At Belper, Derbyshire, there is an open space of 
ground now known and from time immemorial as 
the Butts. It adjoins the burial-ground of the 
ancient chapel of St. John, and though never 
surrounded by houses, yet was undoubtedly the 
ancient village green when Belper was merely 
a straggling village. The Butts is situated mid- 
way on the slope of an extensive hill, with a 
south aspect, and even now would form an admir- 
able ground for archery practice but for the 
houses along the north side, which were built early 
in thiscentury. From the bearings of the land the 
Butts here must have extended over four to five 
acres, stretching from the brook in the valley in 
front to Chapel Hollow and High Street in the 
rear, its boundaries on the north-east being the 
grounds surrounding the chapel of St. John. From 
its position and the features of its surroundings 
this spot served the purpose of, and was, indeed, 
“the village green.” Some of the oldest houses 
in the town are in its immediate vicinity. The 
village stocks formerly stood beneath the shadow 
of some old yews, just within the present boundary 
of the churchyard, and at the back of the old 
academy, the ground then being part of the green, 
and was the play-ground of the whole village. 
Here the bull-baitings and cock-shyings of the 
past took place till (as the town arose about the 
newer market-place) the bull-ring was shifted to 
the market-place. I am afraid that pretty 
nearly all the old history of the Butts at Belper is 
lost past recovery. Tuomas RatcvirFFe. 

Worksop. 

{We have not space for many descriptions of village 
greens, ] 


Tue Wycuir Sociery’s ‘De Civitt Dominio’ 
(7 S. i. 65).—I am very grateful to the Rev. O. 
Tancock for his correction of an error in my 
edition, and for his solution of a difficulty which 
cost me a good deal of trouble. The reading in 
my text, I can state from personal examination of 
the MS. at Vienna, is correct, though no doubt 
siue and sine are undistinguishable in the MS. 
Had the latter alternative occurred to my mind, 
I might probably have hit upon Mr. Tancocr’s 
reading. But as it did not, I had no choice but 
to take “tetragous sive vitupero” as indicating a 
Greek word with a Latin translation ; and thus I 
fell into the further mistake of not examining the 
Aristotelian use of retpd-ywvos with sufficient care ; 
for how could retpaywvos possibly mean vitupero? 
I was, indeed, put off the scent by the fact that 
the Latin edition of Aristotle in which I usually 
first seek Wycliffe’s quotations (‘Opera cum Aver- 


rois Commentariis,’ Venet., 1550), and which, in 
many instances, contains the “ old version,” hap- 
pens, in the case of the ‘ Ethics,’ to give that of Feli- 
cianus. Consequently, in the passage in question 
I read “ quadratus absque vituperatione ” (vol. ii. 
fol. 7, col. 1). Now, however, I find Mr. Tan- 
COCK’s conjecture exactly verified in the ‘ Antiqua 
Translatio,’ printed with St. Thomas Aquinas’s 
commentary in the latter’s ‘Opera,’ vol. v. p. 36, 
col. 1p, ed. Paris, 1660: “ Et fortunas feret optime 
et omnino ubique prudenter qui et vere bonds et 
tetragonus sine vituperto,” 

I trust I may look forward to more corrections 
from Mr. Tancock’s hands. All that I receive 
will be duly acknowledged in a supplementary 
table of errata which I propose to print in my 
second volume. R. L. Pooue. 


When I wrote this note I had no means of re- 
ferring to any old Latin Aristotle. I soon after- 
wards found in the Oxford Historical Society’s 
‘Collectanea,’ i. 66, a notice of a Latin “ Textus 
ethicorum” in the ‘ Catalogue of Oriel College 
Library, a.D. 1375, which “ may be the copy of 
the ‘Ethics’ now in the College Library, MS, 
xxv. 1.” The Provost of Oriel, with great kind- 
ness, looked at the MS. for me, and wrote to me 
saying, ‘‘On looking in our MS. xxv. for the 
passage in question I find the words ‘tet’gonus 
s’n uitup'io,’ exactly as you expected.” This is, 
of course, conclusive evidence. 

O. W. Tancock,. 

Norwich. 


Curious Race at NewMARKET IN 1750 (7 §. 
i. 107).—Mr. Wittiams will find an account of 
this race in the Gent. Mag. for 1750, at p. 379, 
where it is stated that 
“on Wednesday 29, at seven in the morning was decided 
at Newmarket, a remarkable wager for 1000 guineas, laid 
by Theobald Tuaf Esq; against the E of March and lord 
Eglinton, who were to provide a four-wheel [carriage 
with a man in it, to be drawn by four horses 19 miles an 
hour; which was performed in 53 min. and 27 seconds,” 
Particulars of the carriage and other details are 
also given at the same reference. G. F. R. B. 

(Mr. Brrkpeck TERRY says an account appears in 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ under the head “ Earl of 
March's Carriage Race.”” Mr. Cuar.es Topp copies the 
particulars from the Universal Magazine for September, 
1750, This we will forward Mr, Apin WiLLiaMs if it 
will be of service. } 


Bravrorp Famity (7"§. i. 89).— 

1. Mr. J.G. Braprorp will find some details of 
a Bradford family, of Yorkshire, under “‘ Atkinson 
of Angerton,” in Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry.’ I 
have notes of about thirty Bradford marriages, 
many of which are connected with Yorkshire, 
which I will furnish to Mr. Braprorp if required. 

2. Hutton is seldom met with in Scotch genea- 








logy. James Hutton of Oalderbank, Lanark, 
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married (1812) the youngest daughter of George 
Yuille of Darleith. Siema. 


Bewick Courts (7 §. i. 110).—A copy of this 
edition of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ is in the 
British Museum. On the fly-leaf is the following 
manuscript note: “This Edition, with plates by 
Bewick, is very scarce. It is the only copy that 
I have ever seen.—George Daniel, Canonbury, 
1859.” The subjects of the seven cuts are as 
follows : 1. “Sophia saved from the Flood” (in 
the title); 2. ‘* Burchell reading the Ballad of 
Edwin and Angelina” (opp. p. 41); 3. “ Proces- 
sion to Church” (opp. p. 54); 4. “Moses returning 
from the Fair” (in title to vol. i.); 5. “Elopement 
of Olivia” (in title to vol. ii.) ; 6. “ Discovery of 
Olivia” (opp. p. 139); 7. “Prison Scene” (opp. 
p. 186). The book was “ sold also by G. Sael,” not 
by E. Sael, and in addition to the woodcut on the 
title-page is the motto ‘“‘ Sperate miseri, cavete 
felices,” immediately following the words “ Two 
volumes in one.” G. F. R. B. 


Literary Qvoeries (7 S. i. 88).—It is possible 
that some of the Irish names of places inquired 
for are of old date; and having often found Hogan’s 
‘Description of Ireland’ (1598) of use in such cases, 
allowing for differences of old spelling, I have found 
two of the places in this book, and send some others 
which are near in pronunciation :— 

Killeenfaughna. —“ Captain Tibbot Dillon dwel- 
leth at Killenfaghney” (West Meath, Barony of 
Kilkenny, called Maghery Cork or Dillon’s County). 

Tauchonarchie.—“ Tancomshanee ” or “ Tacum- 
shene,” A castle of this name owned by the Hays, 
co, Wexford. 

Kilholkin.—Qy. if Kilkullin,a barony in Kildare. 

Duninny.—Qy. if Dundeedy, a castle of this 
name owned by O’Cowig, co. Cork, “ Barry Roe’s 
Countrie.” 

Ballymaguir.—There is no place marked of this 
name, but there is Ballmager or magir, co. Wex- 
ford, owned by Sir N. Devereux, now (nineteenth 
century) represented by the Devereuxes of Bally- 
rankin House, in the same county. 

Ballycroin.—There is a Ballycromgan, co. Car- 
low, Barony of Idrone, 1598, owned by Cahir 
McDonell Reough ; and a Bally McCrony in Kil- 
kenny, Barony of Overke, belonging in 1608 to 
Daton. 

I am sorry that there are no further particulars, 
so I cannot give the parishes. 

B. F. Scarverr. 


Oriatn or Sayrno (7" §. i. 70, 117).—The 
Rev. C. F. S. Warren’s explanation seems to 
me somewhat incorrect; and, considering the 
minds of those who used, and probably originated 
the saying, unnecessarily deep and abstruse. Mine 
would be this:—“ If the worst [that may actually 
happen] come to the worst [that can possibly 








happen],” 4.¢., “If there be a total break down 
or smash up, then,” &. But thinking this its 
proper and full sense, I am bound to say that it is 
very commonly, perhaps more commonly, used as 
equivalent to “When the worst happens that does 
happen,” or, in shorter phrase, “ When the worst 
comes to pass.” Br. Nicnotsoy, 


It may, perhaps, be worth while to suggest for 
the rationale of the above expression the interpre- 
tation which would be found in the following ex- 
pansion:—“ If the worst possibility comes to the 
worst kind of fulfilment.” A. C. Buair. 

Whalley House, Manchester. 


Does not Mr. Warren invert the true meaning ? 
Is it not rather “ If the worst [actual] should come 
to the worst [imaginable] ” ? J. A. C. 


Carew Raveicn (6 §. xii. 448, 527; 7S, i. 
57, 116).—The suggestion of W. S. B. H. will 
not, I fear, solve the difficulty. In Parliamentary 
annals“ Kellington” and “Callington” are identical, 
both names being used indiscriminately for the 
same constituency. W. Dz Piyx. 


A Sear or Misrrints (7 §, i. 5, 97).—I 
have gone through a copy of the second edition 
of Emerson’s ‘Poems,’ published the same year 
(1850), and find all the misprints pointed out by 
©. M. I. repeated. Cu. Ex. Ma. 


Otp Sr. Pancras Cuurcnyarp (7 §. i. 27, 
95).—Many years since I read that when the 
church was in course of erection the Pope sent 
his commands to England that it should be dedi- 
cated to St. Pancras. Possibly this might induce 
the Roman Catholics to look upon it as a peculiarly 
sacred spot, and thus it came to be chosen by them 
for their-last resting place. Evan. 


Poems (7 §. i. 90),— 
A green and silent spot amid the hills, 
7 * * * * 
O ’tis a quiet spirit-healing nook! 
These lines will be found in Coleridge’s ‘ Fears in 
Solitude.’ N. H. Huyter. 
Lifford, 


Docket (6 §. xii. 515; 7" S. i. 75).—The 
past participle of this verb is correctly spelt with 
a single t, in accordance with the following rule :— 
‘* Words of more than one syllable, ending with 
one consonant, preceded by one vowel and not 
accented on the last syllable, do not double the last 
consonant on adding ed or ing ; as billot, balloted, 
balloting, &c.” To this rule there should be no 
exception ; but unfortunately English writers (at 
least on this side of the Atlantic) have so persist- 
ently violated it in the case of travel, worship, and 
a number of other verbs, that the errors appear to 
have become fixed in the language. Americans, 
however, print traveler, traveling, worshiped, &c., 
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as readers of American-printed books will have 

noticed. The rule above quoted, and some in- 

teresting remarks on the subject here discussed, are 

contained in a small work called ‘The Dictionary 

Appendix.’ Cuas. E. Stuart. 
G.P.O., Telegraph Street, E.C. 


Qvueen’s Day (6™ S. i. 109).—In the list of 


holidays observed in Merchant Taylors’ School no | 


mention is made of this day in Nixon’s ‘ History 
of Merchant Taylors’ School’ (1823), p. 28. 
Though Dr. Brewer states in his thirteenth edition 
of the ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ that it is 
“still kept as a holiday at the Exchequer, and at 
the Westminster and Merchant Taylors’ Schools,” 
I think that I may say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that it has certainly not been so celebrated at 
Westminster School within the last twenty-five 
years at the least. G. F. R. B. 


Apranam Snrarp (7" §, i. 109).—Abraham 
Sharpe, the mathematician, was the fourth son of 
John Sharpe, of Little Horton, Bradford, yeoman, 
by Mary Clarkson, his wife. In 1699 he was 
styled an “‘accomptant,” and in 1710 “ gentle- 
man.” He died August, 1742, in his ninety-first 
year, unmarried ; administration of his effects was 
granted May 9%, 1768, to Hannah Gilpin, gentle- 
woman. He had four brothers and one sister, 
Thomas, John, Isaac, Robert, and Martha. Of 
these, John became a citizen and silkman of 
London ; Martha married, 1672, Joshua, son of 
Josias Stansfeld, of Sowerby, co. York, yeoman ; 
of Isaac and Robert I know nothing. The eldest 
brother was the Rev. Thomas Sharpe, M.A., Fellow 
of Clare Hail, Cambridge, of Horton and Leeds, 
who died in 1693. In 1673 he had married Faith, 
second daughter of the Rev. James Sale, of Pudsey, 
co. York ; she died in 1710. By her he had John 
Sharpe, student in physic, who 
Jan. 13, 1704 ; Martha, who also died s. p.; and 
Elizabeth, who became the first wife of Robert 
Stansfeild, of Bradford, only son of Samuel Stans- 
feild, of the same, salter. They had two daughters, 
Mary and Faith. The latter, Faith Stansfeild, was 
married in 1721 to Richard Gilpin Sawrey, Esq., 


died, 8. p-, 


of Broughton Tower, co. Lancaster; she died a 


widow and s. p. Nov. 30, 1767. The executrix of 
Faith Sawrey and of Abraham Sharpe was Hannah, 
only daughter of William Gilpin, Esq., of White- 
haven. This lady became the wife of Charles 
Swain Booth, Esq., of Bradford, only son of the | 
Rev. Charles Booth, of that place. Mr. C.S. Booth | 
afterwards took the name of Sharpe after that of 
Booth. W. C. B. 


Hamcet will find some information respecting | 
the Rev. Thomas Sharp, elder brother of Abraham 
Sharp, in Fawcett’s ‘ Life of Oliver Heywood,’ and 
also in Calamy’s account. He is repeatedly men- 
tioned in ‘Oliver Heywood’s Diaries’ (edited by 


| Mr. J. Horsfall Turner), and the name occurs in 
the ‘ Northowram or Coley Register,’ also recently 
edited by Mr. Turner. HH, Astiey Ropgrrts, 


This astronomer, and friend of the first Astro- 
nomer Royal, died not in 1750, as Hamer sup- 
, but on July 18, 1742, being then in the 
ninety-first year of his age. He died unmarried. 
[ believe all known particulars respecting his 
kindred will be found in the late John James’s 
|‘ History and Topography of Bradford.’ His 
| father, John Sharp, was (as was ascertained by 
| Mr. James) first cousin to Thomas Sharp, the 
| father of John Sharp, who became Archbishop of 
York in 1691. Abraham Sharp had only one 
brother, named Thomas, and one sister, named 
Anne. Both were older than himself. 


W. T. Lywsy, 


poses 


Blackheath. 


Waits anp Mummers (6" §, xii. 489; 7" 8S. i. 
54).—May I refer your correspondents J. B. S. 
and Este to a paper of mine, contained in the Molk- 
Lore Record, vol. iii. pt. i. p. 87 (1880), entitled 
‘Christmas Mummers in Dorsetshire,’ wherein 
they will find a general introduction upon the 
subject of mummers ? J. S. Upau. 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 


Netson ano Caraccioto (6 §, xii. 480),.—I 
have since found another article in Blackwood, 
vol. cxxi., for May, 1877, which defends the con- 
duct of Nelson. H. Y. Powe. 


Bisuor BerKxevey (6 §. xii. 494).—I have 
the a.p. 1771 edition of Hanmer’s Shakespear, 
and upon the title-page the following is written :— 





“ Mr* George Berkeley offers to the acceptance of the 
Rev" W™ Peters, M.A RA. LLD &e Ke the learne l, the 
very highly accomplished truly polite & uncommonly 
amiable and sincerely beloved friend of her unspeakably 
dear though departed son, the excellent h aded & truly 
amiable hearted George Monk Berkeley Esquire L.LB 
& F.S.S. A gentleman commoner of Mag. Hall Oxon & 
a student of the Inner Temple ; son of the accomplished 
& generous George Berkeley L.LD. Prebendary of Can- 
terbury Cathedral Chancelor of Brecon &c Xe only 
grand child of the late most illustrious George Berkeley 
late Lord Bishop of Cloyne in the Kingdom of Ireland 
& only great grand child of the learned & eminently 
pious & all accomplished Francis Cherry Esjuire of 
Shottesbrook Hall in the county of Berks Patron of the 
learned Thomas Hearne—who had been one of his under 
footmen or groom of the hall— 

““M' Monck Berkeley was by his mother's father the 
great grandson of the famous Sir John Medon Baronet 
no such baronet in Burke's ‘ Extinct Baronetage’) and 
of Sir George Cundell Bart [no such baronet in Burke 
slain at the battle of the Isle of Rhece. 

“ These six Vols of Sir Thomas Hanmers Shakespear 
together with a carved cup* of Shakespears mulberry 


* This cup is also in my possession, with a silver label, 
engraved :— 

Behold this fair goblet was carved from the tree 

Which 0! my sweet Shakspear was planted by thee. 
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tree purchased by Mt M B himself at Stratford on Avon 
when the vendor was fain to have sworn that it was 
genuine These six vols and cup of mulberry wood are a 
very inadequate return (she feels) for a present which 
no Monark on earth could have made to her namely a 
portrait in oyls of the Kit Kat size of her excellent un- 
speakably dear son the above named George Monk Ber- 
keley Esquire painted by the Rev™ William Peters MA 
Prebend of Lincoln Cathedral. So beautiful & so strik- 
ing a resemblance of that dear departed young man 
that his mother’s faithful old housekeeper and also M° 
George's own faithful & attentive servant came both to 
see it & fainted on beholding it believing that M* George 
had come to life again It is intended by the writer of 
these lines to bequeath at her death this portrait to the 
College of Dublin to be placed near that of his grand- 
father D® George Berkeley Bishop of Cloyne long ago 
placed there; as a grateful acknowledgement of the 
honors conferred by that University on George Monk 
Berkeley Esquire when at Dublin College 1788. From 
the very highly obliged and truly grateful Eliza Berkeley 
Magdalane Lodge Oxford April 2™ 1795,” 
Then is added :— 
Say when the bounds of magic art. 

Vide Berkeley’s ‘Stanzas on Painting.’ Also 
pasted in is a print of Dr. George Berkeley, 
Bishop of Cloyne, after Lathem, engraved by 
Brooks. Epuunp H. Turron. 

Upsall Castle. 


Euias AsumMoLte anp Lay Baptism (7" §, i. 
127).—This seems to have been merely a cus- 
tomary manner of saying that a person stood 
sponsor at the child’s baptism. Evelyn, under 
date of Nov. 29, 1649, has a note :— 

“1 christned Sir Hugh Rilies child with Sir Geo. 
Radcliffe in our Chapell, the parents being so poore that 
they had provided no gossips so as several! of us drawing 
lotts it fell on me, the Deane of Peterborow (Dr. Cosin) 
officiating ; we named it Andrew, being on the eve of 
that Apostle’s day,” 

Oddly enough, exactly a year before he and two 
others “ christned” his niece Mary. The sponsors 
of course gave and doubtless selected the name. 
We still commonly use christening as equivalent 
to naming ; ¢. g., to christen a ship. 


Epwp. C. Hamtey. 
Kensington. 


To christen here evidently means to perform the 
part of the godfather, not of the minister. Among 
the various christenings at which Pepys assisted, 
he records that, on Aug. 28, 1667:— 

“In the afternoon with my Lady Batten, Pen, and her 
daughter, and my wife, to Mrs, Poole’s, where 1 mighty 
merry among the women, and christened the child, a 
girl, Elizabeth, which, though a girl, yet my Lady Batten 
would have me to give the name.” 


Epwarp H. Marsuatt. 


The word no doubt here means acted as sponsor 
to, as io the will of Brian Batty, 1515 (‘ Memo- 
rials of Ripon, i, 332): “ Item, I will that every 
child that I cristyned have vid. that will aske it 
of my executours.’ J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield's Hal), Durbam 





DesceyDANts OF Mgeap axyp WILKeEs (7% § 
i. 67, 114).—Francis, Lord Jeffrey, the celebrated 
Scottish critic and lawyer, married a grandniece 
of Wilkes. Lord Jeffrey died in 1850. In 1838 
his only child —a daughter—was married to 
William Empson, Professor of Law, East India 
College, Haileybury. There were children by this 
marriage (see Jeffrey’s ‘ Life,’ vol. i. pp. 213, 374, 
Black, 1852). Prof. Empson died upwards of 
thirty years ago. Wa. Crawroro. 


Gnose (7 §. i. 107).—According to Mr. Whit- 
worth’s ‘Anglo-Indian Dictionary’ (1885), the 
word Ghose or Ghosh is the name given to a sub- 
division of the Kiiyath caste. G. F. BR. B. 


Tunisia (7 S. i. 7, 57).—‘Itinéraire de l’Al- 
gérie, de Tunis, et de Tanger,’ by Louis Piesse 
(Hachette & Cie.) ; Good Words, June, 1881; and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s ‘ Letters’ in 1718, 

. G, GRIFFINHOOFE, 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


From the list of writers upon Tunis the name of 
Mr. Alexander Meyrick Broadley (Arabi’s counsel), 
author of ‘The Last Punic War,’ and special 
correspondent (I believe) of the Times during the 
late French expedition to that place, should not be 
omitted. J. 5. Una, 

Symondsbury, Bridport. 


Smotietr (6™ §S, xii. 349).—In a letter dated 
May 22, 1744, addressed to a Glasgow friend 
named Barclay, Smollett says :— 

‘IT have moved into the house where the late John 
Douglas, surgeon, died, and you may henceforth direct 
for Mr. Smollett, surgeon, in Downing Street, West- 
(minster).”” 

For the statemeat that he lived in Mayfair 
in 1746 probably another friend, Robert Grakam 
of Gartmore, is the authority. In 1763 Smollett’s 
daughter Elizabeth died, and her burial is entered 
under the date April 1i, 1763, in the register of 
St. Luke’s, Chelsea; so we may take it this 
is the time when the novelist resided in that 
district. Harry Geo. GRriFFINHoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Suicipe oF Animas (6S. xi. 227, 354; xu 
295, 454; 7% S, i. 59, 112, 153).—The author of 
, Household Surgery’ was surgeon to St. Thomas’s, 
not to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital a. Ee We 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 

[J. D., who states that Dr. South was one of his most 
intimate friends, supplies the same correction. ] 


Naporeon I.’s Dream (7™ S, i. 110).—Mr. 


Vyvyan will find the story of Napoleon’s phantom 
review readably told in a translation of a poem by 
3aron von Zedlitz in James Clarence Mangan’s 
‘Poems’ (New York, Haverty), p. 337. This 
poem may not have been mentioned in the earlier 
numbers referred to, J. A. C, 
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Pears (7 §. i. 128).—Many museums and 
collections contain pearly objects which are said 
to have been formed by introducing extraneous 
substances ‘of a desired shape into the shell of 
oysters kept in tanks for the purpose, and letting 
the natural lustre secrete itself upon them. A 
large proportion of these are so made up with 
enamels and goldsmiths’ work that they might 
very well be irregular-shaped large pearls of 
natural formation, whose form accidentally sug- 
gested converting them into images; but there 
are also some which can hardly be thus accounted 
for. 

In the Schatzkammer of the Burg, Vienna, are 
several curious specimens, representing mermaids, 
peacocks, &c., which might mostly have been con- 
structed in the latter manner; but in the museum 
at Pest there are—besides a very remarkable 
Madonna, which it is difficult to believe is a 
natural formation—a number of smaller objects— 
anchors, small religious medals, &c.—which it 
would seem must have been formed in the first- 
named mode. 

Perhaps the most notable example of all is in 
the Treasury at Loreto, a Virgin and Child seated 
on clouds, with hardly any make-up at all. Though 
the local tradition is that this is perfectly natural 
(i. e., supernatural), and was the offering of a poor 
Asiatic diver, who preferred this destination for 
his rare find to the considerable price it might 
have brought him, it may very well be that he 
had produced it by some such process as that above 
mentioned, and, the art being at the time unheard 
of at Loreto, it was thought to be miraculous. 

: R. H. Busk. 


Porter or Carats (7® §. i. 107, 137).— 
The office of Porter of Calais was certainly distinct 
from that of Governor or Lord Deputy. Arthur 


seke, and ys in dispeare of himself, w® I pray you 
utter it not ; and as for deth, [ will send you word.” 
This was probably Sir Thomas Palmer, who was 
beheaded with the Duke of Northumberland, 
Aug. 22, 1553. HERMENTRUDE. 


Avutsors oF QuotTations Wantep (6" §, iii. 
269, 398).— 
Habits are at first cobwebs, then cables. 
In ‘The Baptistery,’ by Isaac Williams, are these 
lines :— 
In ways and thoughts of weakness and of wrong, 
Threads turn to cords, and cords to cables strong. 
Image the 18th, Habits moulding chains. 
Hapst. 
(6th 8, ix, 470.) 
One and twos 
And groups; the latest said the night grew cbill, &c. 
From the last verse (not quite correctly quoted) of ‘ An 
Apple Gathering,’ by Christina Rossetti. Hapdt, 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Ireland under the Tudors ; with a Succinct Account of 
the Earlier History, By Ricbard Bagwell. 2 vols, 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Ir is almost impossible to touch on anything Irish with- 

out being dragged into the thorny undergrowth of 

political controversy. Mr. Bagwell has, however, al- 
most entirely escaped the dangers which surround every 

one who would write on Irish history. If we had a 





body like the Roman Congregation of the Index, whose 
function it was to condemn all historical books which 
| muddled the intellects of their readers by introducing 
matters of modern controversy, we fully believe that 
| Mr. Bagwell’s volumes would escape censure. He writes 
| not as a Catholic or a Protestant, a Nationalist or a 
| Unionist, but simply as an historian, 

Asa narrator of facts he must take high rank. We 
do not remember any book treating on Irish affairs 
which gives so clear an account of what really did 
happen during the Tudor period. To the position of a 
philosophical historian we apprehend the author makes 


Plantagenet, Viscount Lisle, who was Governor | no claim. It is, to say the least, doubtful whether the 
from 1532 to 1540, writes to his wife in 1538, “I | documentary history of any country has, as yet, been 
sent you a letter by Hughes, Maister Porter's | —— — ryan 4 a -_ —— 

a) : ~ nal , | as those in which Hegel an uckle indulged. owever 
servant”; and in another letter, written probably this may be, we are ae that Ireland, culieton as she 
about a year later, he sends his commendations has done for ages, le not © land on whose canals the 
to the Lord Chamberlain [Sandes |, Wallop, Ringley, | experiment could be tried with the most remote hope 
Porter, “and all other my frendes and lovers.” | of a successful issue. It does not, however, follow 





A letter—unfortunately not dated—in the Lisle | 


Papers states that Sir Thomas Palmer was “ the 
King’s Knight Porter at Calais, three years past.” 


This was apparently after March, 1534, when a | 


letter from John Rookwood speaks of Palmer as 
then in London, and begs to be remembered to “ Mr. 
Porter.” There was no person on the Council 
at Calais who bore the surname of Porter, and 
the word must, therefore, have an official significa- 
tion—a fact confirmed by the constant references 
found in the Lisle Papers to “ Mr. Marshal” (Sir 
Richard Grenville), “ Mr. Vice-treasurer” (Robert 
Fowler), &c. On Nov. 28, 1538, Lord Lisle writes 
to his wife from London: “Mr. Porter is here 


because the remote causes of events cannot be traced 
| that those who profess to hold opinions on one side or 
| the other as to irish politics are not bound to make 
| themselves acquainted with the past bistory of the 
country. We teel fully assured that many of the most 
| horrible blunders—crimes, we would rather call thern— 
which have been perpetrated during the last three cen- 
turies have been the result of ignorance far more than 
of intentional injustice, With Mr. Bagwell’s book before 
them, dealing with one of the most important periods in 
Irish history, it will be simply shameful if persons con- 
tinue to give opinions, formed with all the angular 
rigidity of what they assume to be perfect knowledge, 
without studying the causes which led to the wild 
massacre of the seventeenth century and the frightful 
retribution which followed. 

Mr. Bagwell’s is a sorrowful book. It is well written 
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and scholarlike. No pains seem to have been spared to 
make it, within its limited scope, as perfect as possible, 
but the impression left on the mind is one of continued 
perfidy and wrong. The English could not understand 
the nature of a Celtic people which had never passed 
through the educating influences of feudalism, They 
were in the reign of Elizabeth firmly convinced that some 
form of Protestantism— English Episcopacy, if it were to 
be had—was necessary for the hap} iness of all human 
creatures here and hereafter, and many of them felt a 
shuddering horror for the rites of the unreformed religion 
such as we have much difficulty in conceiving. On the 
other hand, the poor Irish realized that the Papacy was 
their only friend on earth, and clung to the Roman See 
with a wild devotion which has no parallel! in history. 
Had Elizabeth been able to devote all her thoughts and 
energies to the Irish question, it would no doubt have 
been settled once for all. For we know sufficient of her 


character, from the way in which she revenged herself | A. 
| the Rev. T. 


after the rising in the North, to believe that had she had 
free course, atrocities which would have cast the acts of 
Cromwell into deep shadow would have been perpetrated, 
She was, however, engaged in a multitude of affairs. 
Spain, France, Holland, Scotland, and her own rebellious 
subjects at home had to be narrowly watched, and so it 
came to pass that Ireland was harassed and irritated 
past bearing, but no serious attempt was ever made to 
Anglicize it. 

The introductory chapters, which 
medieval history of Ireland, are well 


deal with 
worth notice 


They give in a compact and lucid form a great body of | 


information concerning the early state of the sister king- 
dom. ‘The last chapter furnishes a sketch of the fate of 
the several Irish dioceses during the Tudor period which 
will be new to every one who has not made Irish history 
a special study. 


Hlenry 


2 vols, 


The Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works of 
Thomas Buckle. Kdited by Grant Allen, 
(Longmans & Co 

Ix reprinting Buckle’s ‘ Miscellaneous and Posthumous 

Works,’ which have long been out of print, Messrs. 

Longmans & Co, bave rendered a service to scholarship. 

It is needless now to dwell upon the claims to considera- 

tion of works which already rank as standard and are 

included in every historical library. Though announced 
as an abridged edition, the new publication scarcely de- 
serves to be so described. The three volumes of the 
original are, it is true, compressed into two volumes, 

These are, however, very solid, and closely though 

legibly printed. No single work has undergone any 

mutilation. The omissions consist principally of passages 


from other authors inserted by Buckle in his common- | 


place book and unaccompanied by any important note or 
comment. All, indeed, that, in the opinion of Mr, Grant 
Allen, Buckle himself “ would have wished to submit to 
the judgment of the world in its existing condition ”’ is 
preserved, the portions omitted being, in his estimation, 
such as could interest few except those who wish 
**to follow the author of *The History of Civilization 

tiirough the process as well as the product of book- 
making. The biographical notice of Miss Helen Taylor 
is reprinted. The 
Influence of Women on 
* Mull on Liberty, 
Pooley’s Cage,’ and the posthumous works, 


the Progress of Knowledge 
_ ; 


An Almanack for 1886, 
(Whitaker. ) 

FurTuEnr enlarged, with close upon five hundred pages, 

and with a list of the members of the new House of Com- 

mons and a full account of the numbers polled in each 

constituency, Whitaker's Almanack once more appears. 


the | 


| nius Arbiter 


lé 


two volumes contain, in addition, * The | 


‘Letter to a Gentleman respecting | 


By Joseph Whitaker, F.S.A. | 


With the marvellous mass of information it supplies, it 
is, of course, indispensable as ever. The next number, 
for 1887, is, we are told, to be entirely remodelled, 


In the latest number of Le Livre appears a full account 
of ‘La Premiére Kevue de Paris,’ from the pen of M. L, 
Derome. It is followed by ‘ Le Premier Journal Biblio- 
graphique,’ by M. B. H. G. de Saint-Heraye. This deals 
with the ‘Annales Typographiques’ of Morin d'Héron- 
vill M. Uzanne contributes a delightful paper, entitled 
* La Bibliothéque d'un Bibliophile.’ An interesting illus- 
tration of Betisabée au Bain, from an old Book of Hours, 
is also given, 


Tue Rev. Henry Norris has reprinted from the 
Oscotian his interesting account of Baddesley Clinton, its 


| manor, church, and hall. 


Tur first part of the new edition of Hasted’s ‘ History 
of Kent,’ the materials for which have been collected by 
Streatfeild and the Rev. L. B. Larking, will 
be issued in March, under the care of Dr. Drake, by 
Messrs. Mitchell & Hughes. 

Unper the title of ‘The Church of England and its 
Endowments: a Historical Sketch, Mr. Christopher 
P. Deane will issue a small popularly written volume 
through Mr, Elliot Stock, 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call $7 ectal attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 


| signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 


appear, Correspondents who repeat querics are requested 
to head the second comnfunication “ Duplicate.” 


T. B. Breenart.—t The Forging of the Anchor,’ pub- 
lished anonymously in Blackwood thirty years ago, is re- 
printed, by permission of the author, Samuel Ferguson, 
Q.C., in‘ Penny Readings,’ by J. E. Carpenter, vol. vi. 
p. 116 (Warne & C Some correspondent may be able 
to inform Mr. Bircn a. where may be found the thought 


| that the devil is very near us when we are on our knees 


in prayer. 

J. P. Hone (“ Merry Monarch’s Musician 
appear 80 soon as space can be found, 

H. J. St. B. Cuntirre (“ Book of Quotations ”).—The 
most comprehensive work of the class with which we 


).—Shall 


| are acquainted is‘ The Cyclopzdia of Practical Quota- 


tions, by J. K, Hoyt and Anna L, Ward (Reeves & 
Turner, 1883). 
H. Detevinene (“ Proverbial Expression from Petro- 
}.™ Please send, 
CorkIckndA.—P, 154, col, 2, 1, 
read dirimere l, 24 
read debent. P. 158, 
read wus served hewr, 


19 from bottom, for 
from bottom, for 
col, 1, 1. 21, for ** was 


deicinere 
descent 
seised heir” 


NOTIC! 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ’—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


to this rule we can make no exception. 
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